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Those Lovely 
Soft, White Complexions 


one sees now and then even in Winter Weather 


Result from Simple Daily Home Treatments 


For modern science places within the reach of every 
woman the fresh, youthful, radiant skin that so many 
covet. 


The (reams and Lotions 
of Every Famed Beauty Specialist 


‘are assembled in a large Section of the First Floor devoted to 

this important subject. If you have a particular preference you 

will surely find it here, where spaciousness and alert attendants 
make possible expeditious shopping 


Everything the Gentlewoman Requires. 
for Her Toilette 


will be found in this one convenient Section 
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Outline of Florida 


OMEWHERE in the South 

of the United States, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, lies 
Florida, It is noted mainly for 
inflated real estate and excep- 
tionally high prices in every- 
thing: Why, only the other 
day, a man who wouldn't sell 
his dog for less than $100,000 
cash, actually negotiated it (a 
la Florida) for two $40,000 
cats and a $20,000 purchase 
money mortgage on the poor 
dog. Florida is also notorious 
for heat, alligators, swamps, in- 
sects, and warmed-over shows 
dragged from last season’s 
night clubs. 


Every year, however, there 
are many people who, wish- 
ing neither to plunder nor to 
squander, do not go to Florida. 
The very smartest of these 
discriminating people in and 
around New York are now 
soins to the “Villa Venice” for 
their entertainment, where 
things obtainable in Florida 
may be had without the vexa- 


tious experiences attendant to 
pleasure on the chalkily-¢lar- 
ing scantily-palmed peninsula. 


At first, Jean, the headwaiter, 
attributed the charm of “Num- 
ber 10” to Emil Coleman’s 
music: Then he thought that 
it was due to the fact that there 
is no cover charge. Later, he 
credited it to the insidious 
beauty of the room. How close 
he came to the facts will never 
be known, because at this time 
the line of limousines and taxis 
in front of “Number 10” be- 
came so long that he spent 
seventeen days apologizing for 
having no more accommoda- 
tions, with only one hour a 
week off for sleep, his Daily 
Dozen, and a dip into Dr.Eliot’s 
Five Foot Shelf. 


Therefore, to those who pre- 
fer the subtle attraction of 
New York to the obvious lure 
of Florida, we suggest the 
“Villa Venice” at “Number 10” 
East Sixtieth Street. 


GOOoo 


“NP 339 
10 EAST 60% STREET 
The Villa Venice 
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SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET 












CHECKS 
he seriofrhy ; 
Ws FEATUIE 
SMAIT SPFING 
Maskrons/ 







LADY PEEL WORE THEM COMING 
TO AMERICA, SOMEONE ELSE 
WORE THEM LEAVING AMERICA — 
WHATEVER DIRECTION YOU ARE 
GOING ON THE OCEAN, OR, FOR 
THAT MATTER, WHETHER BY LAND 
OR BY SEA, THE PRESENCE OF 
CHECKS IN YOUR COSTUME 
PROVES IT TO BE IRREPARABLY 
OF THIS SEASON'S VINTAGE 










































When you arrive 
in a Packard 


Those who arrive in a Pack- 
ard are never in haste to have 
their car draw away from the 
door. 


Women especially rejoice in the 
possession of Packard cars, just 
as they love the truly genuine in 
other things—in furs, in jewels, 
and in family plate. 

Moreover, men are now learn- 
ing that the Packard Six is low 
in price and economical in up- 
keep, as well as being a thing of 
beauty, of comfort and of dis- 
tinction. 


The Packard Six has inherited 
every grace and every quality of 
a distinguished line of cars now 
over twenty-five years old. 


As an example of Packard Six 
prices, the five-passenger sedan 
of today sells for but $2834.06 
delivered in New York. 


For those who prefer to pur- 
chase a Packard car out of in- 
come instead of capital, there is 
available a business-like monthly 
payment plan. 


coo 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Ave. New York 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 

















(From Friday, January 22, to 
Friday, January 29, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 

YOUNG WOODLEY—The pains of adolescent 
love wonderfully portrayed by Glenn Hun- 
ter. Bretmont, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—Katharine Cornell plays 
the lady of the famous hat, and is ex- 
cellent. Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—Jewish mysticism in a moving 
performance that is more than worth going 
downtown to see. NEIGHBORHOOD PLay- 
HousE, 466 Grand St. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—An intelligent tale of a sel- 
fish wife who reaps as she deserves. By 
George Kelly. Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Shaw touches on war. 
With Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. 
Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 

EASY COME, EASY GO—An amusing Owen 
Davis farce of fleeing robbers and a health 
resort. BirtmMore, 47, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—Two prizefighters as domestics 
in a Fifth Avenue house. Glorious slang. 
CENTRAL, B’way and 47. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—Very funny 
account of the amusing adventures of an 
amateur theatrical angel, by George S. 
Kaufman. Loncacre, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—A mammy singer who 
is called on to take his father’s place in a 
synagogue. Good hokum. Cort, 48, E. 
of Bway. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—Bootleggers, hi-jack- 
ers, and love well mixed into a melodrama. 
Praynuouse, 48, E. of Bway. 

THE PATSY—Claiborne Foster 
well in the “First Year” manner. 
45, W. of Bway. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Those pol- 
ished English, those charming crooks, and 
Ina Claire and Roland Young. Futton, 
46, W. of B’way. 

THE VORTEX—Our best decadence, our best 
English, and a high polishe Henry MiLt- 
ER’s, 43, E. of Bway. 

NAUGHTY CINDERELLA—The unusual Irene 
Bordoni in the usual French play. Lyceum, 
45, E. of Bway. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE—Walter Hampden 
and Ethel Barrymore with their second 
Shakespearian production. HAMPDEN’s, B’way 
and 64. 

THE COCOANUTS—The Marx Brothers with 
their elemental and wonderful humor. Mu- 
sic by Irving Berlin. Lyric, 42, W. of 
Bway. 

DEAREST ENEMY—Old New York and the 
Revolution set set pleasantly to music. With 
Helen Ford. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 
38. 

TIP-TOES—A lot of comedians, and a lot of 
Gershwin music, and a lot of pretty girls 
that dance. Liperty, 42, W. of B’way. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—Phil Baker and the 
Hoffmann girls make this worth the effort. 
Winter Garpven, B’way and §o. 

MERRY, MERRY—There is no better way of 
spending your evening than watching Marie 
Saxon dance. VANpdERBILT, 48, E. of 
B’way. 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and many others al- 
most as important provide large entertain- 
ment. New AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—Dennis King as 
Francois Villon in an operetta that has 
good music and a plot. Casino, B’way and 


performing 
Boorn, 


39- 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


CHARLOT’S REVUE—Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude 
Lawrence, and Jack Buchanan. SELwyn, 
42, W. of Bway. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—Bright college 
years at old Heidelberg. A good operetta. 
Ameassapor, 48, W. of B’way. 

PRINCESS FLAVIA—Our old friend the 
“Prisoner of Zenda” set nicely to music. 
Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

MAYFLOWERS—Sweet and pretty. With Jo- 
seph Santley and Ivy Sawyer. Forrest, 48, 
W. of B’way. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—Mostly girls leaving 
their clothes behind them, but entertaining 
despite all that. Casino pe Paris, atop the 
Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Tunes you have heard 
but can hear again, and much humor. Grose, 
B’way and 46. 

MOSCOW ART =‘THEATRE 
STUDIO—See Music. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 

THE GOAT SONG—The Theatre Guild’s latest 
for Alfred Lunt and Lynn  Fontanne. 
Guin, 52, W. of B’way. Mon., Jan. 25. 

HEDDA GABLER—lIbsen’s play, with Emily 
Stevens. Comepy, 41, E. of B’way. Tues., 
Jan. 26. 

LITTLE EYOLF—More Ibsen, with Clare 
Eames and Margalo Gillmore, for special 
matinees, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. GuiLp, 52, W. of B’way. Wed. mat., 
Jan. 29. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
Cynthia Perot and Elliott Taylor dancing. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3.—Midnight revue enter- 
tainment for Park-Avenue-in-Bohemia. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Roger Wolfe 
Kahn’s orchestra, good floor, and good air 
for people who like to dance. 

CHARLOT’S RENDEZVOUS, 121 W. 45.— 
Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence, and 
Jack Buchanan attracting the smart world 
in a limited engagement. 

CHEZ FYSHER, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Colorful 
surroundings, gay clientele, and an _ inti- 
mate Parisian revue. 

CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54.—Reviewed on 
page 40 of this issue. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3.—The downtown 
Del Fey, with youngsters from the choruses 
as entertainers. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris dancing at this aristocrat of 
night clubs. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51.—Other dancers 
come and go, but Moss and Fontana are 
still the great smart drawing card. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50.—Carl 
Randall, Jackie Hurlbutt, and Mary Wash- 
burn bringing Broadway to an old favorite. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Haphazard 
and humorous Broadway entertainment, with 
Richman as master of ceremonies. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9.—A jaunty Village 
village, with a comic hick orchestra as 
entertainment. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49.—Russian gayety meet- 
ing American jazz halfway. 

TEXAS GUINAN’S THREE HUNDRED 
CLUB, 151 W. 54.—The riotous Guinan 
spirit transported into larger quarters. Go 
late. 

TWIN OAKS, 163 W. 46.—Reviewed on page 
40 of this issue. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60.—Aristocracy of 
decoration and clientele. No entertainment. 


MUSICAL 
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MOTION PICTURES 
BEN-HUR—A large-scaled production of early 
Americana: the novel of General Lew 
Wallace. Immense effects and magnificent 
splendor. At the Georce M. Conan. 
THE BIG PARADE—A war romance written 
by Mr. Laurence Stallings and directed with 





great vigor and life by King Vidor. With 
Renee Adoree. At the Astor. 
HANDS UP—Reviewed in this issue. At the 


Rivou1, Fri., Sat., Jan. 22, 23. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN—Enrnst Lubitch’s 
fine cinematisation of Oscar Wilde’s fluff 
about Mother-love. At the Cameo. 

OTHELLO—Emil Jannings in a German screen- 
ing of Shakespeare’s tragedy. Revived by 
the International Film Guild. At the Cen- 
TRAL, Sun., Jan. 24. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA—Lon 
Chaney in a Parisian thriller of chilling 
situation and spine thrills. At the Broap- 
way, Fri., Sat., Sun., Jan. 22, 23, 24. 

MUSIC 

RECITALS—Epna Ke ttocc. Arorian HALtL, 
Fri. Eve., Jan. 22. A charming soprano 
whose program includes some funny business 
by Chasins with “They Didn’t Believe Me” 
and other classics. 

REINALD WERRENRATH. Carneciz£ HALL, 
Sun. Eve., Jan. 24. A popular program is 


announced, which means your favorite 
records in person. 
Georce Barrerre and Lewis Ricuarps. 


Steinway HA ct, Sun. Eve., Jan. 24. Sweet 
music for flute and harpsichord. ‘This is 
harpsichord week. 

Rotanp Hayes. CarneGcie Hatt, Wed. Eve., 
Jan. 27. Still another recital by this fine 
artist. 

Wanva Lanpowska and Evse1 BEtoussorF. 
Arotian Hatt, Wed. Eve., Jan. 27. Bach 
for harpsichord and the big fiddle by experts. 

Grorce Meaper. Town Hatt, Thurs. Eve., 
Jan. 28. One of the greatest stylists in 
song. 

ORCHESTRAS—Pui tuarmonic, Toscanini con- 
ducting. Carnecice Hatt, Fri. Aft., Jan. 
22; Sun. Aft., Jan. 24.3; Thurs. Eve., Jan. 
28; Fri. Aft., Jan. 28. Schelling conduct- 
ing (Children’s concerts). Axror1an HALL, 
Sat. Morn. and Aft., Jan. 23. 

New York Sympuony, Klemperer conducting. 
Mecca Hatt, Sun. Aft., Jan. 24. Car- 
NEGIE Hat, Thurs. Aft., Jan. 28; Fri. 
Eve., Jan. 29. Damrosch conducting (Young 
People’s Concert). CarneGcie Hatt, Sat. 
Aft. Jan. 23. 

INTERNATIONAL Composers Guitp, Respighi 
and Goossens conducting. AroLiaAN Hatt, 
Sun. Eve., Jan. 24. Soloists include Flor- 
ence Mills. 

METROPOLITAN Museum, Sat., Jan. 16, at 8 
p- m. The David Mannes_ symphony 
orchestra in the main hall of the museum. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances nightly with Fri., and Sat. 
matinees. See daily papers for programs. 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—Jotson’s, §9 and 7 Ave. Pro- 
gram not announced at time of going to 
press. See daily papers. 

ART 

CHAGALL—Rernnarpt GALLERIES, 730 5 Ave. 
First full showing of work of Russian ex- 
perimenter, some good, some so so. Also 
Archipenko in bronze forms. 

NEW SOCIETY—Anprrson Gatieries, Park 
Ave. and §9. Unexciting annual show of 
the men who followed Bellows; honors to 
Eugene Speicher. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 





WATER COLORS—Fine Arts Bipa., 215 W. 
57- Hundreds of tame water colors by 
every one in the country. Beautiful but 
dumb. 

ANCIENT CHINESE—Arpen GALLERIES, 599 
5 Ave. Beautiful collection of high spots 
of Chinese art—if you like it. 

ARTHUR G. DOVE—AtrFrep SritGuitTz, Room 
303, ANDERSON GALLERIzs, Park Ave. and 
59- Second in series of seven Americans. 
Some old paintings and some experiments 
that may shock you. 

QUINN COLLECTION—Arr Center, 65 E. 
56. Best show in our short memory of au- 
thentic modern art—masters, or so we think. 

JOHN SINGER SARGENT—Merropotitan 
Museum oF Art, 84 and § Ave. Repre- 
sentative showing of the American painter. 

BELLOWS—Freperick Kepret GALLERIES, 16 
E. 57. Drawings of George Bellows. 

ITALIAN ART—Granpd CENTRAL STATION 
Ga.teries, Park Ave. and 42. The work 
of Italian artists for the last 100 years. 
Sponsored by the Italian Government. 


SPORTS 
ICE HOCKEY—Map. Se. Garpven, 50 and 8 
Ave. AMATEUR—N.Y.A.C. vs. St. Nicks 
and Knickerbocker vs. Pere Marquette, Sun., 
Jan. 24, 8:30 P.M. N.Y.A.C. vs. Knick- 
erbocker and St. Nicks vs. Yale, Tues., Jan. 
26, 8:30 P.M. St. Nicks vs. Boston Uni- 
versity, Wed., Jan. 27, 8:30. P.M. 
ProFessioNAL—Boston vs. New York, Sat., 
Jan. 23, 8:30 P.M. Montreal vs. New 
York, Mon., Jan. 25, 8:30 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 

MOTOR BOAT SHOW—Granpv- CENTRAL 
Parace, Fri., Jan. 22 and Sat., Jan. 23, 
and Mon., Jan. 25 through Fri., Jan. 29 
from 10 a.m. to Io p.m. Of interest to 
those that mix comfort with their sea-going. 

BEAUX ARTS BALL—Horet Astor, B’way 
and 45 St., Jan. 29.—A fete in the Gar- 
dens of Versailles arranged by the Beaux 
Arts architects. 


* 
POEM ABOUT THE TROPICS 


Consider the New Yorker gone to 
Miami—he wears no wind-breakers made 
of chamois. 

His trou are fashioned of stuff that 
washes—he never crosses the street in 
galoshes. 

He plays golf with his fellow linkers 
—he never dabbles with ice and clinkers. 

He stands over no subway grating— 
he makes a fortune real estating. 

He doesn’t freeze when the bitter blast 
screeches—he lies at ease on the sunniest 
beaches. 

His nose isn’t red when the snow falls 
like manna—his nose is red on account 
of Havanna.—P. G. W. 

& 


THE AMATEUR REPORTER 


So help me God, a green derby was 
seen on the head of a Nordic walking 
along Fifth Avenue to his work at 8.40 
a. m. on December twelfth. Corrobora- 
tive evidence of this is at hand if desired. 

—STEPHEN WHEELER 
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Bramley Dress 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 


OF NEEDLE KASHMIR 


Model 67—This smart Bramley 
Two-piece Dress is made of 
needleKashmir—a light-weight 
wool fabric that’s different. 
The long tie of contrasting 
colour silk crepe is drawn 
through a hand-embroidered 
monogram design; suede belt 
matches tie. Box-pleated skirt 
on silk bodice top. Colours— 
beige, bois de rose, willow 
green, Mary blue, navy 

blue or white. 29,50 


Model 67a—New Bramley Hat 

of soft felt. In all . 

Bramley colours. 15.75 
Bramley Fashions for Spring 


are originated and patented 
by Franklin Simon & Co. 


MADEMOISELLE’s Dress SHOP 
Third Floor 


Franklin Simon a Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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BONWIT TELLER &,CO, 
The Specially Shop of Orizinaliond 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 








Mid-season opening 
nights at the 
theatre 





Theatre Openings About Town 


HE swish of fringe and the gleam of metal are new gown fashions for 


evening by which the smart woman reveals her advance knowledge 
of the mode 


at mid-season theatre openings and other social events. 


Women's Gowns in the picture: Replica of Molyneux evening gown 
in sheer crepe with silk fringe, 110.00. Replica of Chanel chiffo 
frock with butterfly wing back, silver ribbon girdle, 110.00 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


NE of the most entertaining 

announcements of the week 

comes from the League of 
Girls Clubs, They are to hold a series 
of lectures on “Have We a National 
Art?” A more “woman’s club” sub- 
ject, it would be difficult to find and 
the fact that they have got Professor 
Baker, Forbes Watson, and Carl Sand- 
burg to come and discuss this great 
question leads to the conclusion that at 
least three intellectual men in the 
world are earning money. 


E have noted the disappointment 

of President Coolidge over the 
breakdown of the Coal Conference. A 
more generous community than New 
York would have granted him some 
privilege in recognition of his effort to 
settle the difficulty. The freedoin of 
Gramercy Park would rot have been 
too great an honor, for instance. 


HE Anti-Saloon !League an- 

nounces that during’ the next few 
months it is going to insist upon all 
citizens adopting a showdown policy 
on the question of Prohibition. Will- 
ing as ever to take the lead} THE NEw 
YORKER announces that pro tem it 
favors prohibition. We have not 
heard a single complaint abcut the 
liquor situation this year. 


OLLOWING the tradition of 

American Women Tennis 
Champions, Miss Wills is now in Eu- 
rope to prove that Lenglen is not the 
best player in the world. Already the 
sports are saying that the 
French Champion won’t play, is too ill 
to play, is afraid to play. They do 
this so that when Miss Wills gets 
beaten the Great American Public 


writers 


will be certain that Lenglen cheated 
somehow. 


ANOTHER LOVE MATCH 





LTHOUGH ésstill handicapped 
with the Bostonian legend, Har- 
vard, every once in a while, comes out 





with something that shows how val- 
uable it is to be three hundred years 
old and self-assured. It announces 
that seniors need not attend classes. 
Among those college men with whom 


FING ART 





it is worth bothering at all, the move 
will arouse a feeling of self respect 
and a new impulse to learn. In pro- 
fessional circles will reappear the ne- 
cessity of making lectures worth list- 


ening to. For all we know, America 
may yet have an institution of learn- 
ing which will not have to lean almost 
entirely on football stadia to attract 
young men. 


T is encouraging to those of us who 

are trying to bring the Public Li- 
rary up to date on the question of 
smoking to find that those in charge 
of the catalogue are not dead to mod- 
ern art. Under the head of Fine Arts 
they list, Auction Bridge Under the 
New Count, How to Write a Moving 
Picture Play, and How to Play Mah- 
Jong. 


T is only fair to Mr. Kahn and his 

peers in the Metropolitan to be- 
lieve their statement that they will do 
with the Opera whatever the majority 
of music-lovers want, regardless of the 
exigencies of finance. ‘There is no 
provocation whatever to be cynical— 
save to bear in mind that in matters 
connected with art, the opinion of the 
majority is worth, at the outside, thirty 
cents, 

Opera as it appears in the Metro- 
politan today is a delightful pastime 
to a comparatively few thousands; as 
a musical effort it is an unholy bore to 
millions. We observed Mr. Kahn on 
the steps in Carnegie Hall recently 
watching the extraordinary people who 
thronged to hear Paul Whiteman’s 
jazz. We presume then, and we still 
presume, that he was trying to figure 
out why. that audience was alive and 
why, since the war, the audience in 
his Opera House has been by compari- 
son half dead. 

So astute a man as he cannot miss 
the fact that the sun of German Opera 
is fast westering. Perhaps in its de- 
cline it is dragging with it the notion 
that a show must be important if it 
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is held in a big enough building, per- 
haps the movie palaces and their pic- 
tures now, to a large extent, are satis- 
fying the American craving for the 
out-size in things; at any rate we 
know that something is happening 
which is making the Opera House look 
musty and filling the sensitive music- 
ian with a distaste for its principles. 

The sister arts are busy. Little the- 
atres are cropping up; artists are paint- 
ing little pictures. It is a sign worth 
noting. If the opera managers should 
at heart want to perpetuate a social 
spectacle, let them build a more ele- 
gant and a bigger Opera House than 
ever was built before. Let them build 
it as big as the Plaza hotel. ‘Then if 
Mr. Kahn is anxious to please the mu- 
sic-lovers, let him build two or more 
small houses where Opera may be 
played. We think in that case he will 
not be bothered with the professional 
clappers who now make his galleries 
wonderfully noisy and fill the scat- 
tering of music lovers in his diamond 
horseshoe with distaste. 


The Week 
ME. WALSKA, in Paris, will 
make another attempt in 
“Madame Butterfly”, and local society 
is said to be contemplating bestowing 
its favor on comic opera. Senate dis- 
cussion of war debts centers about 


Italy’s ability to pay and Dowager 
Queen Margharita’s will bequeaths to 
her son, King Victor, two hundred and 
twenty yards of pearl ropes. Two 
tons of records about vice are returned 
by Mr. Enright to the new Police 
Commissioner and the National Surety 
Company announces that it has can- 
celled all burglary risks. Senator 
Couzens charges the Government’s 
laxity has lost it $308,000,000 in cor- 
poration taxes and New York State 
increases the maximum allowance for 
employes disabled in industry to $25 
weekly. Local Prohibition agents have 
their finger-prints taken for official 
records and Rupert Hughes draws ire 
of patriotic societies by asserting that 
George Washington was a distiller. 
Freak winter balmy weather in Alaska 
and, conference breaking up, coal 
strike continues. Pastor denounces 
the Charleston as immodest and pro- 
gram for Yale Prom Week is an- 
nounced, Mr. Zero feeds five hundred 
men in one day at five cents a meal 
and eighteen Sevres soup plates, from 
the Late Senator Clark’s collection, are 
sold for five thousand dollars. 


Red-Golden Haze 


HE Gentleman who has grown 
a few years older taxied away 
from the Junior League’s Red and 
Gold Ball in a haze of mild bewilder- 
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ment, to which alcohol had contributed 
not at all, It was easily the season’s, 
and perhaps the decade’s, most de- 
corous party. The Gentleman’s be- 
fuddlement was due to his observance 
of what was to him a most striking 
phenomena—in proportion of at least 
three to one, the ladies he had seen at 
the affair wore their hair coifed. 
Shingles and bobs were very much in 
the minority, even among this year’s 
debutantes. 

It was a colorful ball, and the 
cabaret feature of the evening was not 
marred by the more glaring amateur- 
isms which frequently attend such at- 
tempts. For one thing, the entertain- 
ment was brief; and it moved with 
fine rapidity, The flow of successive 





Polly Potter, the winnin; 
lady Charlestoner 











THE JUNIOR LEAGUE’S 
RED AND GOLD BALL 


One Charleston Cham- 
pion worked hard 
for his title 


Programs 
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lines of charming ladies—gorgeously 
gowned in red and with gold wigs— 
would have aroused even Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s envy as it poured down the steps 
from the stage onto the rectangular 
floor. 

Rather reluctantly, since his points 
are somewhat stiffer, the Gentleman 
who has grown a few years older ad- 
mits that the Charleston is still on the 
crest. The most spontaneous incident 
of the evening was the impromptu 
participation of various young ladies 
in the gentlemen’s Charleston contest. 
They had had no choice but to sit, 
nervously twitching, through the girl’s 
event, which preceeded, since it was 
limited to twelve chosen members of 
the League. But who remembers, the 





Aging Gentleman inquiries a bit pe- 
tulantly, the names of the winners of 
the Tango contest of 1915 or there- 
abouts? 

And, finally the Aging Gentleman 
moans for the dinner jacket. It seems 
to be on the defensive. Another sea- 
son or so and everything will be back 
to the fretting tailcoat. 


Error 
EUBEN’S, the only delicatessen 
store in town that we know of 
with a coat check room, has been popu- 
larizing itself recently by sending tele- 
grams of congratulation to cast mem- 
bers on first nights. Everybody from 
the star to the assistant usher gets one— 
and they must all be 
—.  different—a state of 
ii, affairs in no way add- 
Wf ing to the reposeful 
calm of the proprietor. 
Some times, how- 
ever, the unsolicited 
assistance of telegraph 
operators results in an 
unconscious _—master- 
piece, as in the case of 
the other night when 
a star, who, let us add, 
lacks some of the finer 
feelings for a_ joke, 
gathered a bevy of ad- 
mirers about her table 
and read as follows, 


Stuyvesant, the demon 
balloon smasher 





Miss Gertrude Lawrence judges the waltzing contest which— 
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“May you repeat your glorious ex- 
cesses of the past stop Reubens that’s 
all.” The critics said she overplayed 
the quarrel scene. 


c 
Art is Queer 


EOPLE who have been to John 

Gregory’s studio know that the 
sculptor, who is not far sighted, often 
asks them to “just look out of the 
window and see what that tower clock 
says.” His watch is chronically out of 
repair. 

Well just the other day at tea, as 
we were in the act of wondering what 
use to the world might be the ten cent 
spy glasses which Mr. Woolworth has 
lately been displaying in his stores, the 
same John Gregory pulled one of the 
things out of his pocket. “Look,” he 
said proudly, “It cost a dime but it 
saved me ninety cents. I can see that 
clock out of my window now and 
won’t have to buy another watch.” 


Highest Paid 
R. MAXFIELD PARRISH 


after going sixty years without 
once giving an exhibition, sends down 
from New Hampshire a scant dozen 
canvases and receives a check in six 
figures. Not a great many people saw 
the recent exhibit at Scott & Fowles, 
but the few that did were in the buy- 
ing mood. If, as his friends maintain, 





—this couple did not win 


an eaten me 
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he actually received $80,000 for a 
single picture, Mr. Parrish is the high- 
est paid artist living. Valesquez in his 
prime never received any such sum. 
Just what prices were paid, however, is 
apparently not known to anyone but 
the artist and his agents. 
The lowest figure we 
have heard is $150,000 
for the whole cata- 
logue. 

While the buying 
was in progress, Mr. 
Parrish was in Cornish, 
New Hampshire, where 
he first went, years ago, 
when St. Gaudens was 
alive—he and Winston 
Churchill and others, 
They say he hasn’t 
left his house on the 
hill, overlooking the 
valley, in ten years excepting to go to 
Windsor across the Connecticut River. 

Presumedly he was making furni- 
ture on his turning lathe—tables with 
large bulbous legs, garden ornaments, 
and whatever else a man with imag- 
ination can think of to do with tools. 
Ten years ago he was doing the same 
things. All he wanted was to be left 
alone. ‘There is a very steep drive 
leading up to his house, which at that 
time he obviously left out of repair to 
keep the rich from visiting him in 
their automobiles. For years and years 
he has been busy in his studio, into 
which, by the way, he never lets any- 
one come; and in fixing up his garden. 


EN years ago Maxfield Parrish 
was not well off, largely because 
no one could persuade him to sell the 
pictures with which he lined his house. 
He is the sort of man who will work 
half a day painting a picture on the 
back of a postcard and then send it to a 
friend through the mails without any 
kind of covering. Rather than sell the 
pictures of which he was fond, he 
painted advertisements for electric 
lights and plum puddings, and gave a 
thousand humorous and whimsical rea- 
sons why every conscientious painter 
should do likewise. 
We wonder if he gets amusement 
out of being the highest paid painter. 


Modern Plumbing 


E caught a glimpse the other 
day into the workings of that 
field of art in which Mr. Parrish has 
been pre-eminent for so long, the Art 


Calendar field. 


When a plumbing house thinks it 
needs a little advertising it buys in 
London or Newark, N. J., it matters 
not which, a picture of an English 
hunting squire in a pink coat, smoking 
a long pipe and with his faithful setter 











Solving the Traffic Problem 


lying at his feet. (Pictures showing 
the squire leaning against the mantel 
shelf are best.) The plumbing house 
then prints the calendars and mails 
them out to its customers and also to a 
special art sucker list of prominent 
Middle Western manvfacturers, in- 
cluding for example a wealthy oleo- 
margarine man. 

After a bit, the oleomargarine man 
writes in asking them if they know 
where the original painting is. ‘They 
say they do, and proceed to sell it to 
him as a fine work of art—for a price 
which covers the cost of the whole 
project. It costs no one anything ex- 
cept the oleomargarine man, and he 
gets his money’s worth of fine English 
squire for his library. 


R. Joseph Schildkraut, seated 

next a diffident young lady at a 

tea, naturally pondered over the reason 

for this diffidence. Perhaps, he sug- 

gested to his companion, you do not 

know whol am? No, the young lady 
admitted she didn’t. 

“T am Joseph Schildkraut,” said he. 

“Oh, yes,” responded the fair young 

diffident. “Your father is an actor.” 


Mencken-Dreiser 


O far as we can find out, the new 

novel of Theodore Dreiser’s is 
being discussed because it is a more or 
less truthful report of the Gillette 
murder dressed up as fiction, and be- 
cause it has spread the story of Dreis- 
er’s first meeting with Mencken—a 
revival of it, we think, as it sounds 
familiar. 
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When Dreiser was editor of the 
Delineator he was handed the card of 
the now well-known Mr. Mencken. 
It was covered with printed matter 
which set forth everything Mencken 
had ever done or hoped to do. Dreiser 
was so amused that he 
came out of his office 
to look at him, and 
found him “a chubby 
pink-faced Dutch- 
man”’, horribly dressed. 

“Where did you get 
that tie?” said Dreiser 
in amazement. 

“Oh, I paid for it,” 
said the Dutchman 
quietly. 

“Where did you get 
those shoes?” 

“T paid for them 
too.” 

‘And those trousers?” 

“They are mine, also.” 

Dreiser was so much impressed that 
he rushed back into his office and got 
his hat; and siezing hold of Mencken 
dragged him out of the building. “We 
must go to a beer garden,” said 
Dreiser. “I want to see you at your 
best and a beer garden is the only set- 
ting for you.” 


Fame 

FTER a year’s sea duty aboard 

the U. S. 8. Rochester, Captain 
John W. Thomason has come to New 
York to pay his devoir to fame. He 
was on the other side of the world last 
summer when his first soldier chroni- 
cles and his first soldier pictures ap- 
peared in Scribners, and the notifica- 
tion in friendly letters that he was 
being hailed as a bright new genius 
sounded rather dubious when read in 
Shanghai. 

Laurence Stallings is credited with 
discovering Captain “Thomason—on 
the edge of a shell hole near Belleau 
wood, sketching with a burnt match on 
the back of a chocolate wrapper and 
swearing to high heaven, “Who in 
Hell ever made soldiers wear over- 
coats? And how can you draw men’s 
legs when they’re swathed in all that 
wool?” 

Stallings rescued a pocketful of 
sketches from the mud, and last spring 
they were offered to Scribners, the edi- 
tors of which thought them among the 
most marvelous ever done of soldiers 
in action. But prose was needed to 
accompany them. So Stallings asked 
for prose and Captain Thomason re- 
membered that he had written some 
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letters to his brother during the war. 
He touched them up and when they 
came out in type, astonishment was 
hardly to be kept within bounds. En- 
thusiasts insisted that no such vivid por- 
trayal of war had been given in a gen- 
eration. Since then Capt. Thomason 
has done some short stories and now 
his work is to appear in a book to be 
called “Fix Bayonets”’, the title of his 
first article. 

Captain Thomason is taking his 
praise gracefully, with a mild South- 
ern shyness, and he seems only to be 
afraid that an impression may get 
abroad that he contemplates deserting 
his first love—the Marines. Off duty 
he is lean, brown and _ handsome, 
quiet voiced and quite willing to sit 
listening until the talk flows (as it in- 
evitably does when he is about) to 
battles—any battle will do. It is then 
that he expands. 


All’s Well 


T was the happy ending only this 

week which divulged the recent 
embarrassment of Mrs. Frederick P. 
Warfield who, kind lady, threw wide 
the doors of her Colonial house near 
White Plains at New Year and gath- 
ered within celebrated—really cele- 
brated—names from Manhattan to 
mingle with Westchester Neighbors. 

A good time was had by all. This 
included the hostess, but afterward, 
while the servants were clearing up the 
debris, she could not help noting that 
during the festivities her pearl neck- 
lace had vanished. 

What to do? What to do? One 
hesitates to play Lady of the Manor 
and then put detectives on one’s jolly 
guests. Besides being distasteful, such 
a course is difficult when one keeps 
such excessively open house that one 
could hardly name half one’s visitors. 
It was in the midst of these perplexi- 
ties that Tiffany’s rang up. Had Mrs. 
Warfield by any chance sold or given 
away her necklace? For a woman 
(an obscure woman it turned out, who 
is not a celebrity, but who came with 
one) had just dropped in to have it 
valued, unaware, seemingly that Tif- 
fany’s had made it ten years before 
and would therefore recognize it as 
you might a piece of your own hand- 
writing. So Mrs. Warfield has her 
pearls again and the woman in whose 
possession they had lingered for a time 
is no worse off, except that she will 
probably have to get her grape juice 
somewhere else on January I, 1927. 


Truth 


HE tireless young women of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
not content with turning out that ex- 
hausting product, Art, call us up to 
say that on January twenty-seventh 
they are putting on a revue in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Plaza. No 
less than THe NEw YorkKER—we 
presume they mean our Mr. Eustace 
Tilley—and the Old Lady from Du- 
buque are to be impersonated in the 
show. The money paid by those com- 
ing to observe the impersonation is to 
be used to send a corps of students 
abroad to investigate Montmartre. The 
Old Lady is to be shown coming to 
New York, being overcome by it, and 
finally being cheered up by her “grand 
nephew” and shown the sights. 
We cannot easily express the extent 
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of our regret at seeing the spread of 
the term “grand nephew”, which im- 
plies a relationship between Mr. Tilley 
and the Old Lady which actually does 
not exist. Although Mr. Tilley ad- 
dresses the Old Lady as “Auntie” no 
blood relationship exists. The Old 
Lady was a friend of Mr. Tilley’s 
grandfather, but nothing more. 


HE LIQUOR’ MARKET: 

Scotch, Canadian Government 
Stores, retailing @ $84 in Canada, 
$100 @ $110 here. Cut Scotch, @ 
$60, sold without pretense of being 
real, Rye, cases marked as composed 
of one gal. bonded rye, 1% gal. pure 
alcohol plus distilled water, retailing 
around $50. 


—TuHE New YorKERS 


“Osbert, isn’t that what’s-his-name, the famous thingamabob?” 


“T dunno—is it?” 
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GENERAL LINCOLN C. 
DREWS—Who got no reception on 
his recent visit to New York although 
he is falling down most satisfactorily 
on his job as chief of the national 


prohibition forces. 


WILLIAM MULDOON — 
Who, as iron duke of the 
Boxing Commission, has 
banned smoking in Tex Rick- 
ard’s new Garden, although 
the building is fireproof and 
the fans seem to like an oc- 
casional cigarette. Mr. Mul- 
doon is obviously coaching 
himself for a seat in the 
Senate. 


Heroes of the Week 











AN- 


| 
| 





GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH—Who has announced his intention of retiring 
from politics at the end of his term and who will, if he does, leave a hole in politics 
that will be difficult, if not impossible, to fill. 


of an 
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DR. E. E. FREE—Who, with the aid 
audiometer, found that the 
noisiest locality in New York is at 
Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
our regular ashman being ill on the 
day that Dr. Free made the tests. 





EDWIN CORNING—Who 
is the new chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. 
Tue New Yorker offers a 
framed photograph of Kaiser 
Wilhelm to any citizen of a 
republic who can tell in less 
than 3,000 words exactly 
what the chairman of a 
Democratic State Committee 
is and does. 
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HOW | BECAME 
A SUBWAY EXCAVATOR 


F anybody had told 
me a year ago 
that I would 
ever take up 
subway excavat- 
ing seriously, I 
would _ have 
laughed at him. 
As a matter of 
fact, a fellow 
did tell me a 
year ago that I would do that very 
thing and I really did laugh at him. 

It wasn’t exactly a year ago either. 
It was June 11, 1919. He and I were 
sitting in the Metropolitan Club. We 
weren’t exactly in the club, that is to 
say. We were sitting on a hydrant 
just outside, on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Sixtieth Street. I don’t 
recall the chap’s full name, but I do 
remember that his last name was 
Prnszlumxszki. He was a Pole. He 
was born in a little town in upper 
Poland, so he used to laugh and say 
that he was a “‘North Pole”’. 

I rarely used to call him by his right 
name, because, after all, what’s in a 
name? I used to call him by any old 
name that happened to strike the mood 
! was in at the moment, and he always 
knew when I meant him, provided I 
crooked the index finger of my left 
hand as a signal. Some days I’d just 
call him George and let it go at that. 
Other days I’d call him Woodrow 
Wilson, or Norman-Bel Geddes, or 
Baron Renfrew, or Morris Gest. 
Once I called him David Belasco, but 
I forgot to crook my finger and I 
never got any response. 

The Pole was a whimsical sort of 
chap. He could never make up his 
mind, ‘The day I ran into him he 
had been stalled at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Sixtieth Street for days 
and he was getting quite hungry. He 
was in a devil of a fix. Every time 
the traffic cop gave the signal for north 
and south bound traffic, the poor chap 
would decide he wanted to go east or 
west. Then he’d have to wait, of 
course, and by the time the cop gave 
the signal for east and west bound 
traffic, the poor fellow’s mind would 
have changed on him, and he would 
tind himself wanting to go north and 
south again. I finally extricated him 








from his position by getting a ladder 
and persuading him to climb straight 
up. 
He was an excavator in the subway 
and later,-at dinner, he was telling me 
about the joys of excavating. 

“Tt’ll get you yet,” he said, and the 
gleam of the fanatic was in his eye. 

“Tt will not,” I assured him with 
emphasis. “I can’t imagine anything 
more repelling than digging an exca- 
vation for a subway.” 

“Tt’ll get you yet,” he persisted. 

“Tt will not,” I said, irritated, ‘‘and 
furthermore you ought to do some- 
thing about that gleam of the fanatic 
which I notice in your right eye. I 





. getting a ladder and persuading 
him to climb straight up . . . 


know a good eye doctor, if you want 
his address.” 


EARS passed. 

A few months ago they started 
excavating Central Park West right in 
front of my nose. Well, a little 
farther out; but even so, it was most 
disagreeable. Just as you fell into a 
morning doze there would be an ex- 
plosion. For the life of you, you 
couldn’t tell whether it was those 
blasted subway blasters or the kitchen 
still gone wrong. You had to get up 
and. find out, and like as not you 
stepped on a tack. 

One day, leaving the house, | 
noticed five of the hated intruders 
struggling with a rock their beastly 
dynamite had loosened. It was a 
fairish rock in size, weighing perhaps 
a ton. They couldn’t budge it. My 
interest was aroused, and you know 
my interest, once it is aroused, 

I descended into the hole and shoved 
the quintet aside. 


“Aside, quintet,” IT said, “this is a 
good trick if I do it, and...” TI 
seized the rock. 

. . . it’s a—oof !—good trick if I— 
oof!—(here I lifted the rock and 
flung it clear of the excavation) 
don’t!” 

You should have seen their faces. 
A little soap would have done them no 
harm. 

Naturally I was flattered by their 
adulation. Here were men who had 
been excavating for years kissing my 
hand and calling me “Master”. I 
was thrilled. I got a distinct kick out 
of it, and next morning I found my- 
self lingering by the excavation. The 
next morning I did not hesitate, but 
went right down and was soon tossing 
rocks as merrily as any man _ jack 
among them. 

Now the thing has got me. The 
Pole was right. I don’t golf at all any 
more. It would seem flat. My color 
is much better than it was, I sleep and 
eat better, and the contractor lets me 
keep twelve per cent of all the rocks 
I find. 

I have taken over the excavating 
from 104th to 105th Streets and have 
promised to have it all messed up by 
Shrove Tuesday. The folks, I guess, 
think I’m more interested in digging 
that subway than I am in my job. 

““You’re more interested in that sub- 
way than you are in your job,” they 
tell me. 





BOUT this matter of digging the 
subway, I think we will have 
some real progress to report at the next 
meeting of Sorosis. Of course, we all 
want to realize that the work is yet in 
its infancy. 














. Mrs. Rorer’s recipe for the 


blast . 


Now, you take for instance the ex- 
cavation at 105th Street, where I am 


——) 





ee een atom 
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in charge. We haven’t broken a win- 
dow in any of the houses up there yet, 
but your committee has picked out a 
remarkably fine plate glass specimen 


———— 


Qaagag 








. the first taxicab captured .. . 


on which we have been working for 
two weeks. But we don’t quite seem 
to be able to get just the proper 
quantity of dynamite in the blast. 
We’re using Mrs. Rorer’s recipe for 
the blast; that is, two parts dynamite, 
to a tablespoonful of nitroglycerine, 
and season with a quart of the very 
best Bacardi, Made in France and so’s 
your old man. Personally, I want to 
tell you ladies and gentlemen, I prefer 
the Good Housekeeping recipe, which 
is three parts dynamite, a pineh of 
necessity and a copy of the American 
Mercury which has been allowed to 
stand in the sun for at least five days 
or until the sap has just begun to start. 

At any rate, you may be assured if 
we at 105th Street succeed in breaking 
any windows, we’re going to break 
them on the level. We’re not going 
to sneak up in the dead of night and 
smash them with a hammer and then 
tell people the next day it was the 
dynamite. (Applause and some booing. 
Cries of “That’s right, you tell ’em 
kid!” and “For shame!”) 

That’s all right. I know what I’m 
talking about and at the proper time 
Pll give names and dates. No, we’re 
not sour grapes up at 105th and we’re 
not bum sports either. We'll show 
them yet who can break the most win- 
dows. 

My boys were pleased as punch 
(any good punch will do) when we 
were awarded the prize for the first 
taxicab captured. We were caught 
off guard too, you might say, because 
we didn’t expect to bag any cabs until 
we had the excavation about thirty feet 
deep. At the time the catch was made, 
the trap was only fifteen feet deep and 


it was really a miracle the cab didn’t 
escape. A good deal of the credit for 
the catch must go to George Wanger, 
our alert night watchman, who was 
asleep at the time the cab took the bait. 
Wanger played with the cab for fully 
an hour and a half before it was 
finally landed, and when we got there 
he was in a state of utter exhaustion. 
We prescribed rest, total abstention 
from alcoholic liquors, a cold shower 
in the morning, one of these in water 
ten minutes after each meal and now 
go home and don’t worry. Every- 
thing is going to be perfectly all right 
and I don’t think we’ll have to operate. 
If we do it'll be $500. If we don’t 
it'll be $500, too. 

In falling into the trap, the taxicab 
hurt its front axle anc for a time we 
thought we’d have to shoot it, which 
was most unfortunate, because it was 
a particularly fine specimen. It was 
a male Luxor, bedecked with all the 
magnificent plumage of that most gor- 
geous species. There was the rich pur- 
ple breast, with the mauve radiator, 
and the maroon wheels. ‘The tail light 
was red and various multi-colored 
lights bedecked the wings and head. 
The chauffeur was white, with black 
hands and neck. We learned later 
from Mrs. Maud Fetterdetsch, tester 
of police whistles, who saw the whole 
thing from her window, that the 
Luxor, evidently amorously inclined, 
was in full pursuit of a coquettish 
Yellow taxicab when he fell into the 
trap. 

It was just toward the close of the 
taxicab mating season. 

I didn’t want to lose the Luxor, be- 
cause we only have one other in our 
collection, so I got the three best doc- 
tors I could find to pass on its condi- 
tion. At 10 o’clock they issued the 
following bulletin: 

“His Majesty the King passed a 
restful night and died, greatly im- 
proved in condition, at nine a. m. to- 


day. How are you all? We are all 
well here. Love. 

““BaYLIss 

“‘ABERCROMBIE 

“FiTcH” 


So we broke the other axle, and 
called it square, and the Luxor is now 
in our menagerie, apparently complete- 
ly undisturbed at having been thus 
rudely snatched from its wild state. 
George is breaking it in for an act 
with a Yellow and a Twentieth Cen- 
tury. They come on, and when the 


band goes “Ta-daaaaaa!” they all rise 
on their hind wheels and George, in 
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a red hussar’s uniform, stands on the 
tonneau of one of them and unfurls 
an American flag and the flag of some 
free country, to be determined later. 





. George is breaking in a Luxor 
for an act witha Yellow . . 


Then the close is where George comes 
out as a traffic cop and holds up his 
hand and they run over him. It’s a 
sure fire hit—FRANK SULLIVAN 
2 
WHY THEY LIKE NEW YORK 
G-or-E J-an N-rHan: Because, 1 am its 
only dramatic critic. Because the 
other so-called critics believe that 
“Nathan der Weise” is a sobriquet I 
have coined to characterize myself. 
Because hell! ask Menck! 
+ 
H. L. M-ncx-n: Because, | come up from 
Baltimore only rarely and then for 
the sole reason that | am compelled 
to. From the time I descend from 
the perfectly-appointed coaches of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, until the 
time I once more turn my back upon 
the noisy Terminal and my face to- 
ward Baltimore, the only really com- 
fortable place I have ever found is 
the wash room of the Heckscher 
Building. 
€ 


Joun S. Sumn-r: Because, its moral tone 
as expressed in my own province of 
creative literature rises daily. 

—J. Lec. 
a 


H-rp-rt Cr-Ly: Because, only in New 
York can one “get religion” and stil] 
be editor of a journal of opinion. 


C-rt V-n V-cut-n: Because, after ex- 
tracting for a word or two the pallid 
intellectual juices of decadent New 
York society, Harlem can give me 
the most highly colored literary ma- 


terial yet.—A. X. 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


The Saviors 


T was impressive, in a left-handed 

sort of way, to sit in the Blue 

Room at the Hotel McAlpin last 
Saturday night and watch the Anti- 
Saloon League folks celebrating, with 
their Sudden Death dinner, the sixth 
anniversary of Prohibition’s _ birth. 
Their speeches, including Mr. Pussy- 
foot Johnson’s rambling travelogue, 
were frightfully tame. They had 
nothing new to say, and, even among 
themselves, seemed a bit weary of 
laboring the old themes. But the 
crowd was worth watching. 

‘There they were: fifty or sixty little 
people, some of them old and some of 
them callow, some of them smirking 
and some. of them grim. And this 
was the irresistible force that gave us 
the Eighteenth Amendment! It 
seemed utterly incredible. One had 
expected to observe in their eyes the 
blazing fire of the zealot, the in- 
domftable purpose of the righteous 
man, hungry to die for his cause. But, 
instead, one saw them gurgling in- 
genuously when a speaker unfurled a 
poster showing a hundred familiar 
bottle labels, snickering at the mild 
jokes of their toastmaster, trying des- 
perately to be genial fellows expand- 
ing under the influence of a pleasant, 
well-cooked dinner. They did not 
quite bring it off, of course, but it was 
amusing to watch them try. 

The timid affair that the Sudden 
Death dinner turned out to be was 
something of a surprise. A_ highly 
paid press agent had done well by the 
bally-hoo. His adroit hand could be 
detected in all the preliminaries, up to 
the very moment he handed over the 
ceremony to the chairman. And the 
dinner was supposed to be the first shot 
in a campaign for a million or so dol- 
lars, desperately needed by the League 


just now. But the shot was distinctly 


Nobody seemed to know just 


a dud. 


how much to tell of the brave plans 
that lie ahead. 

Everything the League is doing just 
now: the dinners, the high-power press 
agent, the Show Down Exposition an- 
nounced for next spring, the statisti- 
cians frantically toiling over their 
desks — everything, of course, is 
pointed at the million dollars. And, 
whatever on earth they want it for, 
they have a downright swell scheme 
for getting it. 

Tickets for the Show Down Ex- 
position will sell for fifty cents each. 
There are 26,000 preachers sworn to 
support the League in all its deeds. To 
each preacher will go a thousand tic- 
kets, with instructions to sell them 
among his flock. Could anything be 
simpler? It’s worthy of Mr. Roebuck 
himself, and if you don’t believe it 
will work, you’ve never had an after- 
noon call from your minister. 

Incidentally, the League has made 
sure of the effect of its Exposition 
upon the public mind by one of those 
black-jack devices at which the saviors 
always have been adept. They will 
occupy one-half of some large hall 
with their own exhibit, displaying the 
manifold blessings of the Volstead 
Act. And they have challenged the 
wets to occupy the other half with a 
rebuttal, Which means that the wets 
must hurriedly scrape together their 
arguments and lay them alongside the 
carefully prepared stuff that will be 
produced by the League, or leave their 
space empty and have scorn showered 
upon them. 


HATEVER happens, the wets 

are certain to lose. As always, 
they are on the defensive. And most 
of the arguments against Prohibition 
are intangible things that do not set 
well on paper. ‘Too, the wet people 
are atrociously organized. ‘Their 
strength is scattered among half a 
dozen societies, none of which has the 


aggressive, irritating, persistent quali- 
ties which have won the League its 
battles. Some of them are oppressed 
by dignity and good taste, two ele- 
ments of conduct which have never 
bothered the League. Some of them 
are simply stupid. And all of them 
seem waiting for something to happen, 
instead of rushing out, as the League 
does, and making it happen. I was 
actually told, the other day, by the 
leader of the most powerful anti- 
Prohibition organization in America, 
that he doubted the importance of pub- 
lic opinion—that he was making no 
effort to sway it or crystallize it, and 
that he hoped to repeal the Volstead 
Act without stooping to discuss liquor 
at all, but rather preaching, with 
dignity and breeding, the solemn sanc- 
tity of the Constitution! Nor will this 
gentleman, I suspect, recognize the 
futility of his aims even when the 
check for a million is tenderly placed 
in the vaults of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 


Towers of Dullness 
OST of the important affairs of 
life are excessively dull in the 
discussing. ‘The modern way of liv- 
ing provides us with such an opulence 
of flashing and amusing and zestful 
trivialities that we are not forced, as 
in times past, to fall back upon the 
consideration of momentous, dull 
problems, to escape the anguish of 
doing nothing. There is, for example, 
nothing quite so important to the 
world as war: the constant possibility 
of war, the expense of it, the depress- 
ing amount of work that must be done 
if it be permanently dispensed with. 
Yet, even the announcement of a cer- 
tain and facile plan for the permanent 
elimination of warfare doubtless 
would be lost in the depths of a caver- 
nous and muffling cosmic yawn. 
On a much smaller scale, the tales 
that were told some months ago of the 
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perfidy of certain elements of our gov- 
ernment: the tales of roguery and 
thieving in connection with the Naval 
Oil Reserves, were important. The 
newspapers gave over enormous space 
to the matter. And, judging by the 
newspapers, America was aghast at the 
spectacle of honored officials despoiling 
‘Treasury and revealing the char- 
acters of pickpockets. But America 
wasn’t aghast at all. America was in- 
tensely bored, as the election disclosed. 
[ dropped in on the recent coal con- 
ference at the Union League Club. 
‘There, too, was something deeply im- 
portant. And something vastly dull. 
A lot of men sat about and uttered 
syllables. ‘The life and death of cer- 
tain human beings probably was being 
decided there: whether a miner’s wife 
would starve to death while he howled 
for his Heaven-given rights; or 
whether an anaemic infant in some 
slum would freeze for want of coal 
in the grate, 
But in the overheated lounge of the 
Union League Club, one became 


drowsy and indifferent. So much talk. 
So much dullness. Such unimportant 
looking men sitting there solving this 
important question and bringing to it 
such a pat, foredetermined gravity. 
And finally one shook off his slumber 
to learn that the coal conference had 
adjourned with no agreement reached. 
Which seemed to matter not the least 
in the world, 

This same blight of dullness hangs 
over the disclosures but recently given 
by the World concerning the Alumi- 
num Trust and Mr. Attorney General 
Sargent. The World reaps, and prop- 
erly, resounding praise for its enter- 
prise and wisdom in putting this story 
before us. It is important to know 
that one chosen industry has been 
given preference by the government— 
that one group of profit-mad men have 
had their shoddy dream made easier 
of capture, by the government. It is 
important to know that our Attorney 
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General, the incumbent of one of the 
State’s most impressive offices, is a dull 
fellow, a huge and blundering person, 
somewhat stupefied by the magnifi- 
cence of his job, who ought to be back 
in his Vermont village. Important, 
but alas, dull. 

Yet, this probably is a very healthy 
sign—that such things should bore the 
crowd. For government is not a thing 
to be taken seriously, slept with, 
dreamed over, held constantly in the 
mind. It is something of which the 
citizen should have to think as little 
as possible. 

Government is not an end to living: 
it is simply a device whereby living 
should be made more comfortable. 
When our governors take themselves 
seriously, intrude upon the individuals 
of a country matters which should be 
settled or avoided without uproar, as 
vovernors are paid to do, then they be- 
come, indeed, towers of dullness. 
What, pray, is man, to be troubled by 
the morals or the mind of his sov- 
ereign! —Morrls MARKEY 





OF ALL THINGS 


ys this scene the United States Senate 
addresses Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota. ‘Won’t you” (five days of de- 
bate) “sit down?” 

* 

James G. Wray disputes the accuracy 
of the Telephone Company’s figures upon 
which it bases its demand for a raise in 
rates. Mr. Wray evidently expects us to 
believe that the company is capable of 
giving us the wrong number. 

e 

They are selling steamship tickets on 
the installment plan now. Before long, 
they say, a trip to Europe will be within 
the reach of all, and a splendid place to 
spend the summer will be the United 
States. 

* 


We are happy to learn from Mr. 
Hoover that Americans are launching a 


great company to keep us supplied with 


rubber. It is always a pleasure to be 
gouged by home talent. 


The army captain’s statement that the 
C.C.N.Y. boys’ distaste for military train- 
ing was inspired by Soviet Russia wil] 
be accepted by all who appreciate the 
nuances of present day speech. Bolshevik 
now means, “that with which one dis- 
agrees.” The phrase, “we view with 
alarm” is no longer used by our best peo- 
ple. One now says, “This was ordered 
by Moscow.” 

a 


It strikes us that a job on Enright’s 
world police force would not be quite a 
bed of roses. A patrolman who got in 
bad with his superiors might be trans- 
ferred to a beat in Greenland. 


Governor Smith says he will positivels 
not accept another term, but will retire 
to private life. Upstate politicians are 
bearing up under this blow with remark- 


able fortitude. They say there wa 
scarcely a wet eye in the whole hospital. 
© 


Now Cincinnati has adopted the non- 
partisan city manager system and is trying 
to lead a better life. We shall remain 
slightly sceptical about the experiment 
until we see a picture of members of the 
Ohio Gang engaged in some useful pur- 
sult. 

* 

Lady Cynthia Mosely, English social- 
ist, has come to America to study indus- 
trial conditions. ‘She will dig as deeply 
as she can into the lives of the potterers 
here,” says the felicitous Herald Tribune, 
and will live at the St. Regis. 

—Howarp BruBakKER 
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HERE is a widespread con- 
viction that Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown really is 
a heretic. But there is another wide- 
spread conviction that heresy hasn’t 
hurt him any. Which is why he stays 
in the headlines even after his 
case has been “finally closed”’. 
If heresy had broken out 
on the old man, or soured his 
soul or spoiled his looks, the 
reporters would have noticed 
it long before this. As is ap- 
parent from reading the news- 
papers, they give the old bishop 
all the breaks. It isn’t often 
that New York makes a fuss 
over the visit of a bishop: but 
when it does happen, it is 
pretty sure to be Bishop 
Brown. And the more guilty 
he is—the more completely 
and hopelessly beaten—the | 
more space he seems to get. 
There is a reason. For there 
is something not only enter- 
taining but decidedly newsy in 
old Bishop Brown’s brand of 
guilt. 
A super-heretic, according 
to all accepted theories, should 
be either sinister or sublime. 
Good or bad, he should be a leader of 
terrific force. He should be Gargan- 
tuan, Titanic, almost Rooseveltian in 
his impressiveness. It is not absolutely 
necessary that he be in eruption all the 
time: but when not in eruption, he 
should tremble threateningly. There 
is something disconcerting, therefore, 
when a reporter braces himself to en- 
counter such a personage, to meet a 
benign and garrulous old gentleman, 
about as sinister in appearance as the 
memory of Mother’s prayers, and 
about as threatening in attitude as the 
poems of Eddie Guest. 
Plainly, he isn’t the type. There is 
a twinkle of mischievousness about 
him, however, which suggests that he 
might do very well in other roles. He 
might take the late Frank Bacon’s 
place, for instance, in “Lightnin’”’, a 
character completely winsome if not 
noted for dynamic qualities: and if 
there should ever be a revival of “Old 


Benign Heretic 


Lady 31”, he ought to do it perfectly. 

Brown is about eighty years old, 
going on seventy. Five years ago he 
was at least ninety-two, but when the 
Church singled him out for a heresy 
trial, he grew young immediately. 


VW 


Bishop William Montgomery Brown 


Hid. 


He had been Bishop of Arkansas 
and had broken down in the service. If 
you have ever been Bishop of Arkansas 
for any considerable stretch, you know 
what that means. It means, in the first 
place, that there is nothing much to 
look forward to except heaven: and 
when there is nothing much to look 
forward to except heaven, one gets 
very old. 

Also, if he has been a fairly decent 
bishop, he becomes saintly. 

That’s what Brown did. Brown had 
been a good bishop, albeit a bit irascible 
at times. They do say, in the height 
of his virility, that he was something 
of a martinet. But all that has now 
faded out of his character, humility 
and benignity creeping in, as becomes 
one who has left Arkansas for heaven 
and is only waiting at Galion, Ohio, 
for the final summons. 

But the summons didn’t come, and 
what to do in the meantime was a 


puzzle. A mischievous doctor sug- 
gested that he read Darwin. The 
Bishop thought that was a good idea. 
He had preached against Darwin all 
his life, he said, and he didn’t see any 
reason why he shouldn’t read him now. 
To a younger man, of course, 
it might be dangerous: but his 
faith was fixed, and Darwin 
certainly couldn’t injure a re- 
tired bishop. 

But it was through Darwin 
that he made a most discon- 
certing discovery. He decided 
that there wasn’t any heaven, 
and that, that being the case, 
even he, Bishop Brown, 
couldn’t go. It was a most 
extraordinary predicament: 
but having once started to 
read, he went on and de- 
voured all the scientific litera- 
ture he could. 

And right on top of that 
came the war, with all the 
Christian nations of earth 
praying to Christ to help them 
exterminate each other. It was 
just one hell of a fix, as any- 
one who has been Bishop of 
Arkansas can readily see. 
To make a sad story funny, 
Brown became a Socialist, then a 
Communist. His book “Communism 
and Christianism” was a sort of 
deathbed confession of a life-long 
bishop who wasn’t going anywhere be- 
cause he had just found out that there 
wasn’t any place to go. There was 
nothing to do, apparently, but to write 
that book and die. 

Nobody read the book, although it 
had a great twenty-five cent sale. That 
a Bishop of the Church had decided to 
“Abolish Gods from the Skies and 
Capitalists from the Earth” made the 
pamphlet a novelty: but the average 
reader got lost before he had covered 
many pages; and so nothing much 
happened, either to science or religion, 
as a result of the publication. Church- 
men, when interviewed, hinted that 
the old man was crazy. 

Such a suggestion was a shock to the 
former plenipotentiary of the See of 
Arkansas. It shocked him back to life. 
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It made him sit up. He even indited 
a letter, suggesting that the churchmen 
were not necessarily competent alien- 
ists: but if they wanted to find out 
just how crazy he was, he would sub- 
mit himself to a proper jury of psy- 
chologists. 

“They say I am a heretic,” he said, 
“but they will not try me for heresy 
because they say I am crazy. And 
when I ask them what makes them 
think I am crazy, they point to my 
The old bishop was sure 
enough coming back to life. He was 
something to reckon with after all: 
and a year later, three of his fellow- 
bishops formally presented him for 
trial. 

That changed things entirely. That 
brought his future in front of him 
once more. And gosh! how the book 
began to sell! 

He tottered into his first trial in 
Cleveland, two years ago, still quite 
unable to walk alone, but with a lively 
determination to find out what was 
what. Could the Church punish a 
man, in these days, for changing his 
mind? What is the doctrine of the 
Church anyway, and just how far can 
anybody safely deviate from the an- 
cient creeds? Deviation seemed to be 
the order of the day—was there any 
point, he asked, where it had to stop? 
Admittedly, he was a heretic if any- 
body was, but exactly what is heresy? 

His questions were not answered, 
and Bishop Brown took on another 
lease of life. He decided to get them 
answered. He decided to make the 
Church answer them. He decided to 
make everybody answer them: and he 
launched his questions sidewise right 
into the middle of a Nation-wide 
Modernist-Fundamentalist contro- 
versy. 

He soon took the center of the 
stage. ‘he best that the others could 
do was to state the problem. Bishop 
Brown decided to de the problem in- 
stead. 

He found it great fun. He began 
to have the time of his life. Before 
his second trial occurred, he had put 
on thirty pounds. A few weeks later, 
he made his first public speech in years. 
Then he came to New York and found 
himself a headliner through inno- 
cently suggesting to Bishop Manning 
that he be invited to preach in the 
Cathedral. 

Ever since then, Bishop Brown has 
had all the fun of a fight without 
doing any fighting. He hasn’t had 
to fight; for he that 


a ae 
neresies. 


has discovered 
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he can love his enemies and shake the 
very devil out of them too. Also, he 
has learned how to be the storm center 
of a controversy without having to 
lead it in any way. He has no fol- 
lowing to placate and can thus afford 
to be interesting all the time. All he 
has to do is to spill the beans and look 
innocent, and he does it perfectly. 

It was the Old Catholic Church 
which made Brown a bishop before the 
Protestant Episcopal Church had a 
chance to unmake him. Entirely aside 
from that, anybody with his visage 
would pass as a bishop anywhere. His 
halo speaks for itself and he spills 
benedictions with as little self-con- 
sciousness as he spills the beans. 

Americans do not fall for heretics 
who are quarrelsome, nor for those 
who are too aggressive, nor for those 
who have been technically discredited 
in any way. If Brown had actually 
lost his title as Bishop, the show might 
easily slump: and if Brown had been 
a fretful, high-keyed heretic, he might 
have developed a little following, and 
nobody else would have cared. Being 
what he is, however, and Americans 
being what they are, he is going to be 
allowed to believe anything he likes. 
The reporters, at any rate, can be de- 
pended upon to give him all the breaks. 

Bishop Brown may be a heretic, but 
that isn’t the point. The point is that 
he is Bishop Brown: and anybody that 
starts to pick on him for his heresies 
is going to get himself disliked. For 
Americans like that. Lightnin’ 
Bill was a booze-fighter, but people 
even in the dryest communities fell 
for him just the same. 

Nevertheless, our heroes must not 
be ordinary and Bishop Brown isn’t 
We may admire people who are just 


are 
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like us, but we can’t love and worship 
them. In order to love and worship 
anybody, he must have all the virtues 
which we lack. Look at Christ. 
Everybody in Araerica loves Christ 
because he was so different. 

“The Church can not trade any lon- 
ger in the Blood of Christ,” he says, 
and for every little remark like that, 
some Christian wants to pick on him. 
To be sure, it does sound heretical. 
But there is a certain directness about 
it which appeals to interviewers. It 
sounds as though the old man wasn’t 
holding anything back. 

Newspaper men wonder sometimes 
if other bishops don’t have moments 
ot doubt. If they do, they never give 
it away. The result is that what they 
do say doesn’t carry much emphasis: 
while, when Brown says he loves the 
Church, everybody seems to believe 


him. If he didn’t love it, they know, 
he would say so. When in doubt, he 
trumpets. 


Of course, he isn’t intellectual. The 
other bishops have often pointed that 
out. He doesn’t believe the creeds 
literally, as the intellectuals do, but 
accepts them merely as poetic or sym- 
bolic expressions of religious faith. 
That was the only charge that was 
ever brought against him, and the 
bishop still hopes to get it thrashed out. 
Although he has had two trials and a 
formal deposition, he says that noth- 
ing has been settled. He was prom- 
ised a hearing on the issue in New 
Orleans: but he was so unintellectual 
that the House of Bishops finally de- 
cided not to give it to him. Which 
is one reason for his present visit to 
New York. He thinks the bishops 
have put the Church in an embarrass- 
ing situation and he is appealing to the 
civil courts to make them keep their 
promises. 

In spite of his lack of intellect, 
however, he is a good old boy. His 
soul is no doubt damned, but New 
York doesn’t care very much about 
that. New York is just chock full of 
sinners, and he is the sort of bishop 
that sinners can like. In the case of 
some bishops, this is a little difficult. 
You feel that you’ve got to be careful 
what you say in order to stay in their 
company. With Brown, you can just 
come out with anything that is on your 
mind.—CuHarLes W. Woop 

* 

The petticoat in windy whirls 

Was wont to hide the legs of girls: 

I much prefer an age which brings 

Revealment of such pretty things. 
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POLITICS 


HE game of politics began 

when Satan helped Eve to put 

Adam out of the Garden of 
Eden. Adam lost the best job the 
world has ever seen, and like all other 
office holders who don’t take orders, 
the Hon. Adam became an Out where 
he used to be an In. “Thus we have 
the Genesis of Politics, the titanic 
struggle of the Outs to be Ins. 

Just at present I’m with the Ins. 
Mindful of the fate of Alderman 
Adam, I take orders. My orders come 
from a very wise man, John McCooey, 
Boss of Brooklyn, which is the alibi 
of New York. If John McCooey 
had been Adam, John McCooey would 
have been in Eden yet, and, inciden- 
tally, I would be as close to him as 
possible, whispering all the time, 
“John keep away from them apples.” 
And John would say, “Boy, the hell 
with apples, your Uncle John wants 
the plums.” 

When your party is out, you’re out; 
when your party is in, you’re out too, 
unless you take orders. For if you 
don’t take orders, you take nothing. 
You have to swap a political guid for 
every political guo. ‘This is good 
logic, good mathematics, and the only 
politics. 

Moreover, there is a mental com- 
fort about orders—somebody else is 
doing a large part of your thinking for 
you. That gives you more leisure 
and what is better in the world than 
sleep and leisure? It’s something like 
this: A friend of mine, who was in- 
dependent in politics and religion, one 
day decided to join Tammany Hall 
and the Catholic Church. Now he is 
making money. He gives an adequate 
reason. He says Olvany and Tam- 
many Hall worry about his politics and 
Rome about his hereafter, while he 
has just that much more time for turn- 
ing his brain into cash and his cash 
into fun, 

What’s the Organization? Just a 
group of human beings commendably 
marching on the public payroll. As 
soldiers march, the commander shouts, 
“Hep.” As politicians march, the 
Boss whispers, “Help.” We politicians 
work twice for our money—once for 
the public and once for the Organiza- 
tion. Political chores must be done 
for our friends and official service 
given to the body politic. 

Sheriff Tom Foley used to say, 





“There are two classes of people in 
the world: Class A—the fellows who 
dig holes for other fellows to fall in, 
and, Class B—the fellows who pull 
other fellows out of holes.” Politic- 
ians are in Class B. Ours is not an 
unmixed Samaritanism. (I guess that’s 
the word.) When we pull a fellow 
out of a hole he knows who does it, 
and he is supposed to remember it at 
the right time. When 
bread upon the waters, we attach our 
cards. ‘The charity is in the gamble 
we take that the bread will be eaten 
and the card torn up. 

Today the helping hand in politics 
is more cogent than the glad hand. 
Help and be helped. As McCooey 
once observed, ““The other fellow al- 
ways gets a chance to deal the cards.” 

Politics is throwing off its hypo- 
crites and is signing up regulars like 


we cast our 
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Al Smith, Jimmy Walker and Nick 
Longworth. Of course there’s Cal, 
but Cal has a laugh on the world. He 
got there. Though he feels just as 
comfortable behind interference as 
Grange, he stays out of scrimmages. 
To my mind, Cal is, of all politic- 
ians, It. 

Let me give Adam a little advice, 
“Tf you and the Mrs. ever come back 
and settle in New York, join Tam- 
many Hall—but if you settle in Phila- 
delphia, join the G. O. P.” 

-Hon. Lorine M. Biack, Jr., 
Fifth Congressional District, 


e New Y ork. 


A man who drives a bus along 

Picks up the color and the song 

Of life upon the Avenue 

Where every fashion has its due. 
They are not ordinary cusses 

Who cart the world around in buses. 
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WHAT 00 YOU MEAN A TWOTIME 
MAN? SAID BRIGHAM YOUNG 
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THE MUSICAL DEBUT 


S the center of 
civilization 
shifts about over 

the face of the globe, 
the musical debut of 
the female concert- 
singer has been found 
to shift with it. And 
it is not extravagant to 
say that there are more 
debuts to be heard in 
New York at this mo- 
ment even than in 
Vienna. It is estimated 
that if all the concert 
singers giving first per- 
formances in the city 


during one year were 
made to sing their 
loudest in unison, thev 


could produce a sound 
capable of being heard 
as far away as Patcho- 
gue, Long Island. 
The debut may be 
given either in Aeolian Hall or 
Hall. It is a long and arduous pro- 
cess, beginning when the concert sin- 
ger is jt a twelve years old, at which 
time it is discovered she has a voice ; 
and ending when she is about twenty- 
three with the presentation of flowers, 
when it is discovered that she hasn’t. 
At twelve years old, out of innocence 


‘Tow n 


and pure joy of living, she sings 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb” in the 


presence of her aunt and mother, who 
draw each other to one side with di- 
lated pupils and clutch souls. Music 
lessons begin immediately afterwards. 
At first, instruction is only in the 
piano, as it is thought best to let the 
larynx strengthen and mature a little 
further. The Musician is subscribed 
to, and the “Contes d’Hoffman’’ is 
bought for the phonograph. 

This continues until the singer can 
play through Sinding’s “Spring” with- 
out getting a cramp. ‘The next step 
is actual voice culture, with a supple- 
mentary course in what the parish or- 
ganist thinks art is. 
All instructors up to this point 
if possible, friends of the 


The singer is now 
sixteen. 
been, 
or if that has been unfeasible, 
but it is 
teachers 


have 
family, 
an accepted local teacher; 
thought that local 
not anywhere near expensive enough 
to take the singer through the next and 
Contact, therefore, is 


now are 


higher phase. 


made with any good reputable music 


BoBiitsky 





school that treats its pupils like ladies. 

In the higher phase—or phaze 
the great field of emotionalism is 
opened to her. She learns that art is 
simplicity, just as the organist said; 
she becomes acquainted with tender- 
ness; when the music is fiercely stern, 
she learns to be as it is. She is allowed 
in playing the piano to play the left 
hand just a little ahead of the right. 
And when she sing “Si Tu le 
Veux” as if she had had a French gov- 
erness fourteen years before and ‘ ‘Der 
Erle Konig” without looking like 
General Ludendorf and yet suggesting 
him, she is considered a graduate, and 
is allowed to begin collecting photo- 
graphs of famous singers weighing 
over one hundred and ninety pounds. 

The next step is the finishing. This 
is done by the master who turns down 
every pupil but the one in question, 
and who has to charge accordingly. 
She is by this time twenty years ‘old 
and growing fat. She now learns that 
art is nothing but simplicity, and she 
takes a course in walking onto stages, 
exiting, and leaning on pianos. At this 
stage she positively steeps herself in 
music, and comes as near understand- 
ing the difference between A sharp 
and B flat as she can come to under- 
standing She makes such 
rapid progress that during meals at the 
boarding house where she lives she has 
to begin using French, German, Ital- 





can 


anything. 


ian, and even Russian 
words to make her 
meaning clear. At the 
end of three years, she 
is able to sing “The 
Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” to a string of 
imitation pearls, wear- 
ing a white and gold 
dress, and holding her 
hand to her diaphragm 
without giving the im- 
pression that she has in- 
digestion. It is enough. 
She decides at once to 
make her debut with 
some _ pre-Shakespear- 
lan songs. 

The week before 
the concert, free tickets 
are sent to every third 
telephone subscriber 
and all graduates of 
the College of Vetera- 
naries. ‘The accompa- 
nist faultless performance. 
The singer’s aunt and mother have 
five hundred dollars worth of flowers 
carried up to the stage by Western 
Union messengers, and the singer is 
overcome with gratitude. 

There is a place for her in her home 
town.—FILLMoRE HypbE 


gives a 


= 
SONGS OF CRIME 
Bandit is a common noun, 
(Very common and low-down) 
He’ll steal whatever’s in the place— 


Clearly 


a possessive case. 


See the yeggman, gun held tight, 
Start to make his night’s 
See the watchman’s face turn white— 
An inferiority complex-ion. 


collection ; 


See the copper watch the yeggs 
Bring their plans to their fruition; 
He finds he cannot move his legs 
A sub-conscious inhibition. 
—JosrePpH FuxLuinc Fishman 
oF 
TRAGEDY 


(Sut 


BRIEF 


A complete 
cated) short story: 


somewhat compli- 


D. A. L.—You may have forgotten, but I wish 
you a Happy New Year; it is no use asking 
D.. 1. &. 


you to call. Are you through? 


—The World, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 
D. I. K.—Please get in touch with me at once. 
Mrs. D. A. L. The World, Thursday. 
D. A. L.—I am through with you forever. 
DD. i. &. —The World, Friday. 
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THE DYBBUK 
Miss Mary Ellis seen at the Neighborhood Playhouse 


Practically all of the spirit of mysticism and beauty of a sensitive race is caught in this Anglacized produc- 
tion of the Hebraic masterpiece, and thereby is provided a valid reason for getting lost on Grand Street these 
evenings. David Vardi, the director, it is respectfully suggested, should take curtain calls with the cast. 








The Theatre 


O the Forty-eighth Street 

Theatre there has come a 

play, “Down Stream”, that is 
not a little better than its producer has 
allowed it to seem. (Contrary to what 
may be the general and thoughtless 
assumption, it is a happy fact that the 
producers of the land on the whole 
are thoroughly adequate to the produc- 
tion of the plays that come their way 
and not infrequently surround them 
with frames of much greater value 
than the canvas. ‘The faulty produc- 
tion, though it does occur, is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule.) 

In this instance, Alexander C. Her- 
man and Leslie P. Eichel, newcomers 
to the playwrighting benches of 
Gotham, have written what might 
have been good theatre, with interest- 
ing overtones of true and vital obser- 
vation and character drawing. They 
have laid their play on an Ohio River 
towboat that is engaged in the unro- 
mantic occupation of towing heavy 
loads of gravel upstream and down at 
the frenzied rate of three miles an 
hour. ‘There is on the boat the mot- 
ley crew that the theatre requires— 
and among them a Pauline Lordish 
waitress-cook, with her hopeless hus- 
band, a domineering company man- 
ager, and a soft-spoken, wistful lad 
to whom life is still the great battle- 
field for the chevalier. 

There is, for the theatre, practically 
only one solution for the problem that 
would here automatically present itself 
—it involves, of course, the lad and 
the young woman—and so, with a 
great gesture of sacrifice, the lad is 
sent out into a cleaner world by his 
love, that he may remain in happy pos- 
session of his mad ideals. And so it 
is written. 

The producers, and perhaps even 
the playwrights, suddenly grown con- 
scious possibly of the fact that there is 
but one woman’s role to the play, seem 


to have aimed at a happily remunera- 


tive cross between ‘‘What Price 
Glory” and. the more box office 
moments of “Fata Morgana”. ‘The 
aim has not been accurate. And there 


is, ineradicably, that terrible moment 
at which one of the deck-hands hears 
the word “efficiency” and most comi- 
cally asks, “What fish did you see?” 

. . But then there are whole scenes 
to the play that ring true and clear and 
there is pretty much of an accurate 
portrayal of the untarnished lad; and 
the play deserves a little bit better fate 
than it seems likely to have. 

The settings and the direction are 
atrocious. Among the more precious 
items in the settings is a panorama that 
moves slowly across the back of the 
stage to indicate that the boat is in 
motion. Nothing better of the kind 
has been seen since “Checkers”. 

Roberta Arnold is the aforemen- 
tioned Ohio River dea ex machina and 
gives as fine and expert a performance 
as the role permits. Miss Arnold is 
one of the contemporary theatre’s 
most accomplished and dextrous per- 
sonalities, and if her present work does 
not add to her lustre, it at least happily 
does not take from it. 

A remarkable performance is given, 
as the noble lad, by Rex Cherryman, 
who last and first appeared here some 
time ago with Marjorie Rambeau in 
“The Valley of Content”. Mr. 
Cherryman has an intensity to his act- 
ing that is as welcome as it is here 
appropriate. There is neither hysteri- 
cal abandon nor a forced restraint to 
his performance. As has been well 
said of some actor, whose name escapes 
us at the moment, he lives his part— 
and it is not the least of his accom- 
plishments that he was able to arouse 
the illusion of plausibility in his audi- 
ence throughout every moment of his 
appearances, despite the rather frequent 
absurdities that the producers and the 
playwrights were allowing to occur 
about him. 





ELLO, LOLA!” is the name 
they have given the musical 
comedy version of “Seventeen”. It 
might, of course, have been worse. At 
least there is no sub-line that reads 


“With 
Eyes”. 

The new piece does not even live 
up to the standard of things called 
“Hello, Lola!”, let alone the possi- 
bilities that there were in the human 
comedy Mr. Tarkington wrote in the 
undistant past. In the matter of 
scenery, casting, construction and 
everything except an occasional chorus 
manoeuvre, thus, “Hello Lola!’s” 
typical first-night audience of hard- 
ened New Yorkers had many moments 
in which it felt that in some weird way 
it had completed the circle to Grand 
Opera House attendance upon a fourth 
company of a second-rate road show 
Back Home. 

At least twenty people have publicly 
taken credit for the mot that reads: 
“ “Hello, Lola!’ was cast as if it were a 
musical version, not of ‘Seventeen’, 
but of “Thirty-Seven’.” (They may 
have the credit and welcome.) The 
mot, to be sure, is brilliant, which 
should render it suspect, and yet it does 
remain true that the new play has as 
weirdly assembled a collection of unfit 
principals as the town has seen in many 
moons. Of the lot, only Richard 
Keene, a personable, agile and spirited 
juvenile, emerges with nice distincticn. 

For the rest, there are Edythe 
Baker, who goes through the role of 
Lola as if her presence at the Eltinge 
Theatre were required of her by the 
demands of an iron civilization with 
which she is not at all in sympathy; 
Wynne Richmond, Willie’s older 
sister, but clearly, though Mr. Tark- 
ington may not have intended it, born 
in some English musical hall where 
mother and dad were booked for a 
juggling act; and Marjorie White, 
who is Jane to the life, but what a life. 

Jay C. Flippen, a comedian who 


Those Great Big Dreamy 











was really funny while he was in 
vaudeville but who has become pro- 
gressively more dismal in his increas- 
ing engagements in musical comedy, is 
Genesis. One of the bright ideas the 
adaptors have thought up is for Genesis 
to sing a dirty lyric or two—known 
to the trade as topical songs 

-for Jane whenever the 


show seems to need it. 
And, perhaps, lest Miss 
Baker leave the Eltinge 


‘Theatre in disdain before 
the evening is over or else 
in fear that she would so 
manifest her unconcern 
with the proceedings as to 
drive the audience into the 
icy night for warmth, a 
piano has__ thoughtfully 
been planted at the cele- 
brated garden party, that 
Miss Baker may 
familiar and routine piano 
specialty. 

The chorus, as already 
indicated, is most energetic 
and ambitious and achieves 
a standard of excellence in 
its work that should shame 
principals, adaptors and 
producers. Probably how- 
ever, it won’t. Only ticket 
agencies and box office 
treasurers have been known 
to do that along Broadway. 


do her 


HE HOUSE OF 
USSHER?” is now at 
the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house, not so long ago the 
66 Fifth Avenue Theatre, selig. 
The new piece is the work of the 
H. V. Esmond who wrote ‘When 
We Were Twenty-one” and is in- 
teresting though decidedly unimport- 
ant theatre. Its problem is one of 
those things that so frequently arise in 
the households of the English who 
have butlers and bell-cords in the first 
act. The charming daughter of a 
rich man, who is named Ussher, 
wishes to marry his secretary. The 
father is opposed. For the final cur- 
tain, father has given his consent, this 
time because his daughter has been 
compromised by her suitor. (Going 
on harmless purposes bent to a bachelor 
apartment at dead of night surely 
justifies, perhaps for the first time in 
this connection, the use of the word 
compromise. ) 
The piece is neatly written, and the 
exits and entrances are all natural and 
well-planned, There the 


are, too, 


requisite characters—-the forbidding 
father, the attractive: daughter, the 
Greek God secretary, the cranky aunt, 
the possible other man that the interest 
may be sustained throughout the 
second act too, the butler and the bell- 


cord. No one can find violent fault 





with this play in a country in which 
thousands of evenings, that can never 
be made good again, were spent at 
Mah-Jongg. 

Rosalinde Fuller is the marrying 
young woman and is nice in everything 
she does, though there is a bit of arch- 
ness that could come out of her per- 
formance without hurting anybody. 
Clarence Derwent is the father, and 
his performance is satisfactory and 
routine according to all the traditions. 

In England the play was known 
as “Birds of a Feather”. Here per- 
haps there is a new name that the 
dramatic critics of the town may dis- 
play their erudition. At all events, 
it is now established that there is 
scarcely one among them who has not 
heard of Poe. 


HE second Hampden-Barrymore 
Shakespearian production of the 
season is “The Merchant of Venice’’. 
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It is a production of good quality 
throughout, made exceptional by Ethel 
Barrymore’s radiantly charming and 
intelligent Portia. 

Mr. Hampden’s Shylock has been 
seen here before. Shylock is, for Mr. 
Hampden, not so much a storming 
Jew of melodramatic and 
hysterical moods as a bitter, 
intense, frustrated and rea- 
soning man. There is no 
attempt by Mr. Hampden 
to enlist the sympathies of 
his groundlings by playing 
on their emotions. Rather, 
in so far as they are to like 
him at all, they are re- 
quired to understand the 
things that move him, 
though they approve not of 
what he does. It is a Shy- 
lock who is not as unre- 
lated to Hamlet as perhaps 
the Court at Elsinore 
would like to believe. 

Miss Barrymore’s hap- 
piest contribution to the 
production is her reluct- 
ance to recite her lines. 
She speaks gracefully and 
naturally and as if they 
came from within her and 
not from the font of 
countless rehearsals. Her 
ease is even more conspicu- 
ous and gratefully received 
than it might otherwise be, 
for the rest of the cast is 
not beyond moments of de- 
lusion that elocution is the 
greatest concern of life. 
And this ease, too, since it is one of 
essential being and not of an arbitrary 
determination, makes her acting as 
pleasurable as her delivery of her lines. 
Her anxiety, her vigor, her dignity, 
her grace, seem and are inevitable. 

Cecil Yapp is an acceptable Launce- 
lot Gobbo, given to interpret his part 
by the humor of characterization 
rather than the roisterous burlesque 
that is more traditionally associated 
with it. Edith Barrett is a rather list- 
less Jessica and Maurice Colbourne is 
a personable if unvigorous Bassanio. 

The settings are handsome, suitable, 
and traditional.—H. J. M. 


Music 


FTER ranging from the Greek 

to the Parisian, the Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio turned loose 
a bit of home products at the Jolson 


last week, said bit being a trilogy 
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called “Love and Death’, derived 
from Pushkin. Laying on one side, 
in the Lardner lingo, the alleged con- 
tinuity of the three offerings, and toss- 
ing into a handsome souvenir waste- 
basket the awesome implications of 
Pushkin’s name, we had three offer- 
ings: “Aleko”, a little opera which 
once won a gold medal for its com- 
poser: your old friend, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff; ‘“The Fountain of Bakhchi- 
Sarai’, a static work of Arensky; and 
“Cleopatra”, a pantomime with a few 
unnecessary words, composed _ by 
Gliére. 

The Rachmaninoff opera proved to 
be a Russian “Pagliacci”, set in a 
gypsy encampment, muddled up with 
something that was announced as 
Byronic. Perhaps it wasn’t doing 
right by Rachmaninoff to exhume an 
exercise which he went through before 
he was twenty, but if you regard 
“‘Aleko” as the work of a very young 
musician, it’s not short of astounding. 
All of the music, except the terrible 
attempt at local color in a gypsy dance, 
is soundly made and effectively scored. 
There are several arias of no little 
beauty, somewhat in the Italian man- 
ner, which might be salvaged for con- 
cert purposes, but the libretto, by 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko himself, is 
turgid business. It was sung with a 
collection of tremolos which wins 
THE New YorkKeEr’s first prize for 
the mid-season crop, but, as usual, the 
Russians acted it with that expertness 
which makes their presentations worth 
while. 

The episode of the fountain was, 
as far as we are concerned, pretty 
much apple sauce. On communing 
with the excellent dictionary edited by 
Grove we discovered that it had been 
composed originally as a cantata; and 
the attempt to force drama into it 
didn’t come off. The mechanical de- 
vice by which a lattice was swung 
across the stage was the big hit of 
“The Fountain”, and the audience 
raised a terrible ruckus about it. We 
can only imagine what they would 
have done if a live derrick had ap- 
peared on the scene. 

Whatever the delinquencies of the 
early part of the entertainment, 
“Cleopatra” compensated fulsomely 
for its predecessors. In brief, graphic, 
silent drama, the familiar fable of 
one of Cleopatra’s nights was pro- 
jected to the accompaniment of music 
which was first-rate theatrical stuff. 
There were snatches of ‘“Tristan’’, 
scraps of “Till Eulenspiegel”, frag- 


ments of Moussorgsky (we thank the 
omniscient Mr. Perkins for identi- 
fying them as from “A Night On 
Bald Mountain”) and other unconsci- 
ous borrowings, but Gliére sent it 
hurtling over with a fine wallop. 
Few of Mr. Gest’s visitors are good 
vocalists, but the chorus is superb. For 
the first two operas it was dressed up 
in blue and set in the background 
somewhat as they place the singers in 
“Cog d’Or” at the Metropolitan, al- 
though it might have been more con- 
vincing to leave the choir off stage 
entirely. Not much has been written 
of Vladimir Bakaleynikoff, the con- 
ductor for the Russian productions, 
but he is an unusually capable leader, 
and he has trained his orchestra to play 
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with beautiful balance. However, if 
the orchestra pit is too small for the 
whole band, it might be advisable to 
move something other than the bas- 
soons into the left-hand stage box; a 
prominent bassoon is an unwitting low 
comedy effect. ‘ 


F you are a devoted reader of this 

part of the paper—and we have no 
reason for suspecting you of it—you 
may recall that we predicted that the 
two most interesting newcomers of the 
season would be Joseph Szigeti, the 
Hungarian violinist, and Walter Gie- 
seking, the German pianist. Not all 
of the returns are in, but it looks as 
if the old clocker had sent two win- 
ners under the wire. Curiously 
enough, these two artists have much 
in common. Both work in relatively 
restricted dynamic scales and both 
achieve tonal miracles within them. 
Both are eclectics, leaping from Bach 
to Bloch or Hindemith with no per- 
ceptible effort. Both are eminently 
sincere and both have superlative tech- 
nical equipment. Put them down on 
your “must” list, and watch this de- 
partment for other hot tips.—R. A. S. 


Art 
LFRED STIEGLITZ opens the 


second show in his little room 302 
with the pleasures and pastimes of 
Arthur Dove, one time painter of 
beautiful forms and now searcher 
after truth in the abstract. He has 
gone to Plato for his defense, saying 
that first one must find truth and then 
go back and perfect the means by 
which he finds it. All of which is to 
let us know, and some will take the 
news sadly, that Arthur Dove is off 
on a path where few can follow. 
With Stieglitz we must agree—if you 
accept a man as an artist, you must be 
ready to believe that anything he does 
is right. We would like to be serious 
about this without being muddy but 
the case of Dove may be more than 
the outward shadow of a man turning 
from something we associate him 
with, to something else that we have 
neither the eyes to see nor the adjust- 
ment of senses necessary for apprecia- 
tion. So we won’t even quarrel with 
Dove. He knows what he is doing 
and he is entitled to follow his own 
stars. Again we hear the laughter of 
our grandchildren who are merry to 
think that the old man thought the 
definition of progress was “as fas as I 
can go and no further.” 

The Dove show, fortunately for us 
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Judah, Ben-Hur, early Rover Boy, across the finish line at the Circus Maximus Spring Race Meet- 
This is merely one of the stupendous, thundersome incidents in M. Loew’s incumbent screen 


revival at the George M. Cohan. 


ing. 


plodders, holds many of his best things. 
The introspective cow, the derrick 
wheel, the storms, the sentimental 
music are all there. The new things 
he has turned out this year are of the 
“Miss Woolworth” family: bits of 
driftwood, pine cones, sticks and 
stones, sea shells, cork insulation, blue 
steel covered with chiffon. To say 
that some of them are pure beauty and 
some are not is to put our limited 
esthetic sense as final appraisal. You 
may like some that we do not. You 
can hardly fail to like Dove in his 
earlier years. And you will probably 
want to see the show, either to wave 
farewell to Dove as he goes over the 
hill your eye refuses to travel beyond, 
or to say “Atta boy Dove, we know 
where you are going and we’re with 
you.” 


UBSEQUENT visits to the Quinn 

collection at the Art Center find 
us no less goofy about these pictures. 
There are but ninety in the show out 
of a possible six thousand. And this 
one says, shame; and that one says, ah; 
and there is much to do about misrep- 
resenting the collection as a whole. 
Anyway, we are sure there are thou- 
sands like us, born into art after the 
famous manger was opened in the 
armory, who will go and gape with 
awe. Matisse, Picasso, Redon, Gau- 
guin, Van Gogh, Seurat, heretofore 
names in stodgy books, come to life in 
their own right. Having never gone 


in much for praise, we are at a loss 


when we see things we like. Forgive 
us then if we merely repeat that we 
think the Quinn show great. 


T was old home week for the Rus- 

sians when we tried to vise the show 
of Chagall and Archipenko at the 
Reinhardt Galleries. It was difficult 
to see the art for the male earrings, 
Cossack capes and general aura that 
seems to hover around the genuine 
article of Russian nobleman, so much 
with us these days. In an art gallery 
though, they are not as patient as they 
are at home in their restaurants await- 
ing your order and you have to fight 
with them for chance at the pictures. 
Not knowing any Russian except da— 
and Morris Gest—we have no clear 
idea of how Little Russia likes its 
latest recruit—Chagall. To us he 
seems an amusing stylist, a bit smarter 
than the catalogue would make him 
out to be. This heavily Brintoned 
affair has pictures of M. Chagall in 
his Paris studio, wearing a college 
blazer and looking soulful—100% 
soulful. Then another, with M. Cha- 
gall and his family, the little woman 
and dear little kiddie and so on and 
soon. Never is he photographed with- 
out a paint brush, clear indication that 
he is an artist. 

We saw some of Chagall this win- 
ter up at Weyhe, etchings with a good 
deal of humor, and we were told, 
Jewish folk lore. Even at the cost of 
being expelled from the it’s-the-thing- 
to-do association, we have to admit to 


some dislike of Chagall. We are of 
that cursed mixed generation that in- 
herits too much of the old to let us 
elope with the new, without regrets. 
Some of the heads upside down and 
like contortions give us less than 
esthetic pleasure and bake no bread for 
us. If an artist can not write his poem 
unless he inverts his heads, we will 
have to allow him that idiosyncrasy. 
But if he does it merely to provoke 
news items, we walk out on him. 
When he comes to landscapes we find 
a great deal of delight in Chagall. 
His skies are beautiful and his trees 
and flowers worth your time. Archi- 
penko, here and there in the same 
room, is Archipenko in his interpreta- 
tion of forms. We can’t quite remem- 
ber which were Archipenko and which 
the Cossacks in earrings. 


T may be that you are tired of jazz 

and would enjoy the ennobling re- 
pose of antiquity. Go then to the loan 
exhibition of Ancient Chinese paint- 
ings at the Arden Galleries. Du Bois 
S. Morris, who supplies the collection 
may be on hand to explain the princi- 
ples of Chinese art, and if he is, it will 
be your good fortune. It takes a cer- 
tain sort of specialization to like East- 
ern art and the rewards may not. be 
fair. The early Chinese were the 
artists’ artists, going in for economy of 
line ahd pure technique in a serious 
way. But to little children whose feet 
trod daily on cement grass, and whose 


eyes so seldom seek the heavens 
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through the trees of steel and stone, 
there is scarce enough excitement in 
these pastoral poems. Even Chinese 
children, they say, care little more for 
the art of their ancestors, intent as they 
are on derby hats and chewing gum. 


—M. P. 
Books 


HE American Parade is a quar- 
terly, bound like a book and a 
dollar a copy—the first dollar maga- 
zine since Richard  Fechtheimer- 
Fletcher’s. As a book, it is this de- 
partment’s lawful prey, and yet we 
review its first issue with trepidation. 
For one thing, its Margaret Lee says 
sternly that literary criticism needs “‘a 
clearing out of the talented wives of 
sports page editors and the ambitious 
lady friends of dramatic reporters,” 
also of “the owner of a pants factory” 
and “the broken-down professor of 
any hinterland college.” And we are 
all four of those, our reportorial 
gentleman friend being Mr. J. Brooks 
Atkinson (in whose honor we have 
named our pants factory Brooks 
Brothers) and our college, Bryn 
Mawr, where we give a course in 
stenography and business English. 
For another thing, we haven’t read 
the issue. 
But courage! Listen, Margaret. 
This Sherwood Anderson, he’s class, 
aint her Any reviewing he’d do 


would be jake with you? Well, he’s 
reviewed Theodore Dreiser’s ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Tragedy”; says it’s wrote rotten, 
but praises it and Dreiser to the skies, 
and then says, “I am not going to talk 
of these two new volumes in detail. 
Frankly, I haven’t had time to read 
them enough for that.” And frankly, 
we haven’t had time to read the Parade 
enough. 

We did start reading it. We read 
the opening short story, by Gamaliel 
Bradford, and decided that Gamaliel 
must have had it in a trunk since he 
was a mere lad. ‘Then we came to a 
hand-made likeness of Lillian Gish. 
Then to an indignant burlesque of T. 
S. Eliot, by Richard Le Gallienne. 
Burlesques should never be indignant, 
and should never be by Richard Le 
Gallienne. The elderly will remem- 
ber his “The Poet With a Coward’s 
Tongue”, aimed scathingly at William 
Watson, what time William laid 
literary hands, and not in the way of 
kindness, on that flower of tender 
womanhood who is now Lady Oxford 
and Asquith. 

After that we just skimmed 
through. Gamaliel and Richard were 
featured on the cover, so we took it 
their contributions were representative. 


OME novels— 
Raymond Weaver’s “Black Val- 
ley” (Viking Press) is interesting 
enough to read, and very good in 
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spots; it misses being good as a whole. 
Weaver, in Japan, knew and seldom 
loved the American heathen-hoister, 
male and female. In letting a crisis 
develop obscurely through excited ner- 
vous chatter and a Freudian delirium, 
he recalls ““A Passage to India”—but 
the obscurity in that novel had a valid 
reason, And his wise, waspish old 
Englishwoman who puts __ things 
straight for everyone becomes a good 
deal of a goddess from the car. 


ERNANDE?” reads like potboil- 

ing. W. B. Maxwell can potboil 
unreproached—a pity he must, after 
writing “In Cotton Wool”, “The 
Devil’s Garden”, and “Spinster of 
This Parish”. His Fernande is the 
once ever-popular Creature with good 
in her after all. He knows such a 
woman as he uses, which aggravates 
the way he has prettied her up, while 
his fine young man and his plain, 
honest magnate are dreadful. 


R. FORTUNE’S TRIALS” 

(Dutton) is six detective stories, 
thin but in four cases smart, piquant 
and pleasant, if you are as hungry for 
a readable one as we were. ‘The first 
and last, which would naturally be 
best, are tripe.— TouCHSTONE 


Goings On, THe New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 
page 4, the list of new books worth while on 


page 45. 

















Pick out the professional in the audience. 
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METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


1’ TAKES ALL KINDS 
rO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS, 


HERE is, for instance, the Numerology Fan. 
She doesn’t hesitate to ask perfect strangers for their birth- 
dates 

In order to find out whether they are 1-5-7, 2-4-8, or 3-6-9 
children 

And have been given by their parents names 

Which will get them a square deal from the gods. 

The men who fought the war with salt cellars and flat silver 

Have nothing on the Numerology Fan— 

She will sit right in the middle of the Ambassador gril] 

Making charts all over the back of the head waiter’s menu 

To find out if Mr. Saunders wouldn’t do a lot better in the 
market 

If he could get rid of that sacrificial “I’’ in his first name. 

It doesn’t surprise her at all that the Joneses are being di- 
vorced— 

Everybody knows that a woman born on the fourteenth of 
August 

Shouldn’t marry a man born on the thirteenth of November, 

Leaving Scorpio entirely out of it. 

And as for that cold which Evelyn Anson caught at the 
Harvard-Yale game, 

How in the world can she expect to get rid of it 

As long as she doesn’t change that second “e” to ‘a’? 

The only difficulty with numerology fans 

Is that their system isn’t standardized— 

Some count one way and some another. 

So it’s a little hard to be told by one of them 


That your chances in life are on a par with those of Napoleon, 

And learn thereafter from another that unless you change your 
first name 

You will always be frightfully out of step with opportunity, 

Because the numerologists hand out such peculiar names in 
exchange for good ones 

That most of us prefer to struggle on as we are 

Rather than go through life as Kumah, Achava or Neypa. 

The telephone company sometimes has a little trouble with 
the Numerology Fan, 

Because all the figures connected with her must add up just 
right, 

And real estate agents have found that she will pay more rent 

Rather than live at an address which busts up the harmony. 

It doesn’t pay to take the Numerology Fan too seriously— 

The spacious firmament on high has remained changeless through 
the ages 

Whereas the Chaldeans, Romans and various other experimen- 
talists 

Have played Old Hob with the calendar, 

And what, pray, is a child born at midnight on daylight savings 
time 

Going to do about it? 

There is one N.F. amongst us who makes her husband call 
himself Kewah, 

And sign himself everywhere to that effect 

Fxcept in his cheque-book. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


—Bairp LeEonarpD 








THE FUTURE OF THE SLEEPING CAR 


EVOLUTIONARY changes in the 

sleeping car during the past ten years 
justify the public in looking hopefully to- 
ward the future,” said William J. Schnorr, 
President of the American Sleeping Car 
Co., in a recent talk over the radio. He 
outlined many radical innovations which 
he predicted would come within the next 
decade. While he admitted that seasoned 
travelers would look upon them as im- 
probable and even visionary, he himself 
was 30 convinced that the improvements 
he outlined would come, that he was will- 
ing to go on record concerning them. 
His prophecy is as follows: 

1927: Ticket agent admits there are 
plenty of lowers. Porter walks down aisle 
without stepping on stocking feet of un- 
dressing passenger. Ticket agent breaks 
finger on window grating while throwing 
ticket at purchaser. 

1928: Traveler asking “What station 
is this?” really has reason for wanting to 
know. Passenger undresses in lower with- 
out hitting head once. Passengers not 
awakened in early morning by newly- 
married couple and friends yelling good- 
bye to each other. 

1929: Dignified man in wash room 
doesn’t suddenly discover large hole in 
undershirt. Porter mashes hand while 


slamming headboard of berth adjoining 


sleeping passenger. Traveler in wash 
room discovers there are no towels be- 
fore immersing hands and face in water. 

1930: Forty sleeping cars burned in 
Chicago fire. Passenger finds his car is 
not farthest away from entrance gate. 
Number of car and berth written so 
clearly on ticket that traveler understands 
it. 

193 Sleeping Car Co. announces 
huge deficit due to competition of fast 
airplanes which eliminate necessity for 
night traveling. Entire trip without joke 
about Irishman who said he’d be dommed 
if he could git in that hammock. Pas- 
senger not awaked at 3 a. m. by brakeman 
outside window screaming, ‘“Uncouple 
them cars, Mike.” 

1932: Traveling salesman doesn’t “kid” 
porter by telling him to be careful of 
suitcase as there’s gin in it. Paper cup 
comes out of slot without breaking pas- 
senger’s nail. After reaching hotel, pas- 
senger finds he hasn’t left comb and razor 
in car. 

1933: Ticket agent admits uppers are 
not as desirable as lowers. Hot water 
comes out when passenger presses button 
marked “Hot”. Porter severely beaten by 
passenger for giving all his attention to 
rich party in drawing room. 

1934: Pretty girl not getting off at 


next station after passenger plucks up 
courage to speak to her. Passenger opens 
conversation with pretty girl without ask- 
ing her her destination. Porter asked for 
more heat doesn’t reply, “They needs all 
the steam for the engine.” 

1935: Passenger finishes washing with- 
out water slopping over him as train 
rounds curve. Entire trip without joke 
about family named Pullman because all 
their towels were marked that way. Porter 
severely injured by slipping on wet floor 
of wash room. 

1936: Sleeping Car Co. announces 
liquidation of business. Unable to meet 
competition of fast day airplanes. Henry 
Ford buys all sleeping cars and scraps 
them.—JosEpH FuLLING FisHMAN 

e 
A WIFE’S SECRET 
You know what I look like, 
You know what I say. 
You know where I go to during the day. 
You know what I spend, 
You know what I keep. 
You know when I wake, 
You know when I sleep. 
You know what I eat, 
You know what I drink, 


But there’s one thing you don’t know 
And that’s what I think. 
































Chandler Does a Mile in 31 1-5 Seconds 
—Average of 115 1-3 Miles an Hour! 


HILE other cars are talking about speed, Culver City in 689 minutes-—another record that 
Chandler goes out and actually demon- stands! 
strates the speed capabilities of Chandler's fam- . 
epee P Chandler is the car that broke all records in the 
ous Pikes Peak Motor. 


last annual race up the slopes of Pikes Peak, the 


At Muroc Lake, California, on January 5th, a world’s highest automobile climb. 


Chandler ran a mile over a measured course in 


the breath-taking time of 31 1-5 seconds—or an Few motorists will ever want to drive at the 
average of 115 1-3 miles an hour—hettering the terrific speed of 115 miles an hour, and Chandler 
best another well-known car could do by 4 miles does not advocate it. But a car that can make 
an hour! such a showing certainly establishes its remark- 
Chandler is the car that raced 1,000 miles at able power and endurance. 
Chandler Records Stand! 
THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY CLEVELAND 





CHANDLER 


HULETT 


Motor Car Company 


1884 Broadway, at 62d Street 


Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
































1165 Fifth Avenue 


100% CO-OPERATIVE 


IFTEEN stories of 

charming apart- 
ments, built with a keen 
appreciation of the re- 
quirements of those 
who wish to “own their 
own,” with a view of 
the enchanting sweeps 
of Central Park. 


8 rooms, 3 baths 
9 rooms, 3 baths 


with a few duplex apartments 


Prices range from 
$16,000 


Maintenance charges guaranteed 
not to increase between now 
and 1932 


Should present guaranteed main- 
tenance charges decrease between 
now and 1932, the tenant-owners 
will receive the benefits 

of such decrease 




















Ready for occupancy 


Summer 1926 


Architect, J. E. R. CARPENTER 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON 


& COMPANY, Incorporated 
Builders 


For plans and particulars 


FEAsE &| 


apply to 











ELLIMAN 


Selling and Managing Agents 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 660 Madison Avenue, 
at 60th Street 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF XX 


“Very simple, Watson, really very 
simple. 

“You remember Dr. Little’s mutilated 
corpse was found lying in his bath tub. 
Detectives from all over the world had 
worked on the case for years and had con- 
cluded that Dr. Little did not die a 
natural death. Then I was called, and 
the next day the mystery was solved.” 

Sherlock paused modestly, adjusted hi 
Jason cap, so-called because it went in two 
directions at the same time, and continued. 

“Dr. Little was said to have had but 
two enemies; namely, a French cook 
whosé ragout he had once called stew, and 
the man in the apartment above whose hot 
water the doctor unconsciously inter- 
cepted. I saw at once that this must be 
the dastardly work of a far more bitter 
enemy than these. I examined the bath- 
room carefully. The other detectives 
were spellbound. Pouf! the mystery was 
solved. I found the culprit crouching be- 
hind the radio set where she had been for 
years. 

“Did you, or did you not, kill Dr. 
Little?’ I demanded severely. 

** ‘Yes,’ she whimpered. 

“ ‘Why?’ I asked, although of course 
it was plain to me all the time. 

“ ‘Because.’ And her pronunciation 
convinced me at once of her Castilian 
origin. 

“I immediately followed up my ad- 
vantage and subjected the poor little thing 
to more interrogations. 

“She gazed off into space, ignoring my 
searching questions. You see, I had her; 
I had her trapped and she knew it. 

“I felt sorry for the poor girl and when 
I spoke again it was more kindly. ‘Why 
did you kill him?’ . . . She gulped, hesi- 
tated, and then answered slowly, ‘It’s an 
old Spanish custom, very hard to break 
yourself of.” ”—Ropertr Jay Miscu 

. 


RHYMES FROM 
A COQUETTE’S DIARY 


I 
Somehow he was a rarity 
In collars, ties, and panties, 
But he had one vulgarity— 
He would sing sailor’s chanties. 


2 
He always spoke of Joyce and Freud 
As though they were his brothers, 
But finally I grew annoyed 
I found he knew no others. 


3 
This boy had won a Ph.D. 
Just crammed with facts and learn- 
ings— 
But one night he revealed to me 
More ordinary yearnings. 
—Maxwe.vi BopENHEIM 
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Moréles acposes 





(7, we Vignon 
Paris - 


ORIGINALITY pleases 
the woman of refinement 
when it is tempered by 
good taste. Myrbor creates 
dresses in which new and 
unusual ideas are constantly 
noticeable. 


MyRBoR | 














DIFFERENCE of quality 
—coupled with the re- 


freshing fragrance of the 
Royal Fern — makes Fougere 


Royale the ultimate choice of 


discerning men. 


HOUBICAN | 


Fougere 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢; Cream, soc; 
Talc um, $ 


byal 


1.00; Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, soc. 
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SPORTS °F" WEEK 


MovIFIED MURDER 


over the spilled milk that Mr. 


Rickard was accused of mixing in 


|: doesn’t do Yale any good to cry 


his ice at the Garden, but you can’t 


blame the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford’s best patrons if they haven’t 
been able to stomach that 1-o licking 
that they took from the White-headed 
Hanover hockey team last week. 
Whatever way you look at it, whether 


| as a football scrap or a contest be- 
| tween two puck chasing outfits, it was 








a tough battle to lose, particularly in 
view of the fact that only Yale’s fight- 
ing spirit held the Dartmouth warriors 
in check. 

Until Mr. Rickard brought his 
three-ringed carnival to Forty-ninth 
Street, New York had known only by 
word of mouth and print that there is 
such a game as ice hockey; that is, 
all of New York save those who can 
recall the days when the Toonerville 
trolley’s grandfather crept along St. 
Nicholas Avenue behind voltless horse 
power. All others have learned only 
these last few weeks, on the restora- 
tion of the game, that hockey, like 
football, is just another excuse for 
getting away with modified murder. 

In looking over the line-ups before 
the first face-off we wondered whether 
this was to be a football game or a 
hockey match between the Blue and 
the Green. Cottle, Potts, Cutler, and 
Noble, Lane, McPhail, Hardy and 
Fryberger were all names that sounded 
in our ears last October and Novem- 
ber. The only name that was missing 
was Oberlander and we knew right 
off that the passing was to be of an 
inferior order from what one expected 


of Dartmouth. 


The opening gong had _ hardly 


_ sounded before Mr. Eddie Cottle was 





being carried off the gridiron—that 
is, the ice—after meeting in a head- 
on collision with Mr. Hardy, and be- 
fore the game was over Mr. Samuel 
Ferguson, who wears a steel mask to 
disguise the fact that he wears spec- 
tacles and also. to add to his weight, 
was also being assisted off. Mr. Fer- 
guson, we are told, is the lightest 
hockey player that has represented 
Yale in a decade. He looked alto- 
gether too frail to be pitted against 
the football huskies from Dartmouth. 

Both of these teams could stand a 
lot of criticism for their pass work, 
but their goal tenders were their 
trumps in the hole. Mr. Ives of Yale 
is a highly rated goalie, and he de- 
serves to be, but the way Mr. An- 
thony held the Dartmouth fort calls 
for the paging of Mr. Vernon Forbes. 
This wearer of the Green should make 
a classy first baseman. He catches the 
puck in his hand and skates around in 
back of his goal to drop it. 

Mr. Ives had a busier night of it 
than did his rival. Late in the second 
period Mr. Lane, taking a pass from 
the Mercury-heeled Mr. Everett with 
the same nonchalant ease with which 
he received Mr. Oberlander’s 50-yard 
tosses, made a wicked shot in the direc- 
tion of the Yale net. The puck was 
last seen as it hit Mr. Ives. For the 
next thirty seconds the blue clad Elis 
and the White Indians in their candy 
stick jerseys ran around in circles like 
a frantic cat seeking an escaped mouse. 
No one was more frantic than Mr. 
Ives, who looked sheepish when the 
disk was found in his pads. 

This, however, was only the least 
of Mr. Ives’ worries during the night. 
Near the close of the game the fas- 
cinating Mr. Everett got down to brass 
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tacks on his stomach and Mr. Ives, 
lying in the same prone position, 
waged a desperate fight to keep from 
being shoved bodily into the net, along 
with the puck under him. 

The one goal of the game came in 
the middle of the third period. Every- 
one was prepared to see the game end 
in a tie and to stay through as many 
extra periods as might be necessary, 
and from the way Messrs. Ives and 
Anthony were guarding their portals it 
looked as though these might be of 
an indefinite number. Unfortunately 
for Yale, however, Mr. Mills had to 
get home and do some studying for a 
make-up and decided he couldn’t stay 
any longer. 

Mr. Hardy made a beautiful indi- 
vidual run the length of the rink and 
pulled the Yale defense wide of its 
goal. 

Out from a mass of scrambled sticks 
and legs came the puck direct to Mr. 
Mills and for once Mr. Ives failed to 
see the piece of rubber as it shot past 
him into the net. 

Yale now opened up as its football 
teams were never known to and sent 
one of its defense men into the attack 
in a four-man formation. But Mr. 
Anthony handled four men as well as 
he had stopped any one of three and 
the game ended as all games seem to 
end for Dartmouth. ‘There wasn’t 
much cheering when the final gong 
sounded. This may have meant that 
most of the 10,000 people present 
were either Yale followers or just 
plain hockey followers, of whom there 
are getting to be so many that Mr. 
Rickard’s lavish expenditures to make 
the game popular at last seem to be 
vindicated, 


HE morning following Mr. Clas 

Thunberg’s American debut at 
the Garden we rose early at 11 A.M., 
unable to restrain our morbid eager- 
ness to read of the Scandinavian scan- 
dal. But we were disappointed. It 
seems that the gentry who wrote the 


THUN BERG, 
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SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 
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The Maisonette ts an Individual 
Fifth Avenue Home 


It has itsown entranceand address: 
811 Fifth Avenue. It is a private 
house with all the advantages of an 
apartment. The location is second 
to none on the East Side. 

As now laid out, there are 17 
rooms. Alterations, or a reduction in 
size, can be made if you prefer. 

Let us give you the full details. 


100% Cooperative 


Selling and Managing Agent 


20 East 48th Street Vanderbilt 0031 
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Theodore Titzé 


confidently invites the patron- 
age of the sophisticate,—the 
epicurean,—the connoisseur,— 
the critic. Theodore knows the 
elements which combine to form 
a perfectly satisfying restaurant 
as exemplified in 


THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 


Luncheon ’ ’ ’ ‘Dinner 


in connection with 


THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
NEW YORK’S FINEST HOTEL 


Telephone Regent 4000 


CAWWS 


CARAS CARAS CARAS CAWLD CARLIE CARI CARRIE CARWLD 
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accounts of Mr. Thunberg’s 3-mile 
race with Messrs. Joe Moore and 
Charles Gorman were agreed that the 
world’s champion skater was simply 
outclassed and that there was nothing 
off-color in his failure to sprint. 

Mr. Thunberg is a pleasant, affable 
young man, much more of a mixer 
than his compatriot, Mr. Nurmi, but 
when we turned around to look at his 
countrymen, who were everywhere to 
be seen in their $4.40 box seats, we 
got the idea that here was a prophet 
without honor among his fellow 
Finns. They seemed to be as dazed as 
we had been when Mr. Thunberg 
skated the last six circuits of the forty- 
two lap journey with his hands be- 
hind his back, smiling and enjoying 
himself while Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Gorman were burning up the sharp 
corners of the rink and opening a gap 
that was three quarters of a lap wide 
at the finish. We’re frank. We don’t 
know what it was all about. It must 
have been three other fellows.—A. D. 


THE DRAMATIC CRITIC 
REPORTS A WEDDING 


Beatrice Smith, yesterday, became the 
bride of John Brown in as uninteresting 
a wedding ceremony as this dull season 
has thus far produced. Nothing went 
wrong to bring even a semblance of drama 
to the drab affair. Poorly constructed 
and badly staged, the nuptials failed to 
hold the interest of the spectators beyond 
the first few minutes. We have seen 
marches to the altar before, but never one 
that dragged as this did. Such bad direc- 
tion is inexcusable. Even the casting was 
disappointing and both the bride and 
groom mumbled their answers so that none 
beyond the first few rows could hear a 
word. There is no doubt, but the cere- 
mony was rehearsed, but evidently not 
well enough, for the Rev. Percival Dutton 
read his lines rather uneasily. He has 
given better performances in the past, and 
will assuredly once again bring a note of 
sincerity to the part when his stage fright 
leaves him. 

Miss Smith gave a rather dreary per- 
formance as the bride. She walked to the 
altar with little confidence and showed 
unmistakable signs of nervousness. Mr. 
Brown, as the bridegroom, perhaps a little 
more experienced, proved a better selec- 
tion. He at least was outwardly calm and 
seemed to have an understanding of what 
the part required of him. The one set- 
ting, that of the interior of St. John’s 
Church, was exquisitely well done, al- 
though the background hardly suited the 
gown selected by the bride—a white satin. 

—N.N. D. 
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ALL AROUND THE TOWN 
West Side 


When you wore transparent dresses, 

And a barber clipped your tresses, 

I confess, my dear, that I was much in- 
censed; 

And I didn’t just endorse it 

When you laid aside your corset, 

And the purchase of cosmetics you com- 
menced, 


East Side 


When youse took most all youse wear off 
And a dago cuts your hair off, 

Now I wanna tell you missus I was sore; 
And I t’ought that youse was crazy 

When youse chucked away your stays, see! 
And begins to buy complexion at the store. 


West Side 


When your neck kept on descending 

And your skirts were upward tending, 

While your undergarments shrank to 
lingerie; 

When you thought it was de rigueur 

To expose most of your figure, 

I was shocked, my love, at your con- 
tumacy. 


East Side 

Hully cats! Youse was an eye full 

Shoulders bare, and skoits a trifle; 

Woise and woise, youse t’rowed away your 
petticoat ; 

When youse dressed up like a chorus 

Goil I'll say it made me sore as 

Hell; it soitinly begin to get my goat. 


West Side 


Growing smart and ever smarter 

You began to show your garter— 

But I hesitate for fear of seeming coarse; 
So, dear one, I serve this warning 

That my lawyer has this morning 
Instituted court proceedings for divorce. 


East Side 
If I hear your garters ringin’ 
Youse will hear the birdies singin’; 
Now youse lissen, I ain’t gonna bring no 
suit; 
If youse don’t go get some clothes on 
Youse will have a bloody nose on; 
For I swear I’m goin’ to bust you in the 
snoot. 
—Frep G. STEELMAN 


* 
FOOLED AGAIN 


A man who wore a nine quart hat 

Whose biceps made me blench 

Entered the restaurant, quietly sat, 

And ordered in perfect French. 

ae 
THE NEW SOUTH 

For Sale: FREAK ANIMAL—Calf normal in 
every way except has no eyes nor any place 
for them. Robust and healthy. E. P. Wood, 
Atlanta, Ga.—Georgia Newspaper 


If they will feed their cows “corn” 
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Ad cul above the ordinary” 


\ 
IF, LIKE MOST MEN, your taste runs to 
Turkish Blend cigarettes and you are 








seeking oe a cut above the ordinary 





because of the finer grades of tobacco 
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WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 
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With the Going Down of the Sun 
At the end of an invigorating, ‘out-door 
day; comfort and uisine alike draw one to 
dine at The Alba. Harmonious surroundings 
and attentive services are here an invitation 
to those delightful people who, with un- 


erring good taste, always seek the best 
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“American Nights 


Entertainment” 








N 
That the thirsty need not 
thirst, Baccarat of France 
has sent these beautiful 
highball Glasses. The 
nicety of the fine cutting 
epitomizes the spirit of 
our large stock of glass- 
ware bythis famous maker. 
Open stock. $9.a dozen. 


Even your best friends 
won't tell you when 
they’re coming but they'll 
never Catch you unawares 
if you own a Sparklet. It 
converts plain, cold water 
into carbonated water in 
less than a minute —any 
time,anywhere. Bottle, $6. 
12 Bulbs, $1.75. 





For the in-between-times 
the good hostess chooses 
this handsome mahogany 
Tray-Table. It carries as a 
tray when wanted and at the 
touch of a spring, sprouts 
legs to stand asa 

table where wanted. 
Good too for tea. 
Plain, $24. Inlaid, 
$27.50. 





EWIS& 
ONGER 


Household Equipment 
45th Street and 6th Avenue 
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ON AND 


ELL, the Automobile Show 

at the Grand Central Palace 

is over, and the gleaming 
giants of the open road have been re- 
moved to their respective showrooms. 
This will be a great relief to people 
who hate to be distracted, just as they 
have their minds all made up on a 
Cadillac, by the rival merits of some 
647 other brands of motors and by the 
glib tongues of salesmen who maintain 
that golf clubs should be put in a sepa- 
rate compartment on the running 
board and not in the rumble with the 
day’s marketing. ‘The only trouble 
with automobiles en masse is that they 
are something like Danish pastry— 
marvelously different at the first 
glance and, after a few minutes, sur- 
prisingly alike, unless you happened to 
care particularly for chocolate eclairs 
or Napoleons before you started, It 
is very upsetting, and the way people, 
after peering with some show of in- 
telligence under the hood and reclin- 
ing on the upholstery, bought a car 
with that “charged and taken” casual- 
ness that used to be exclusive with 
$1.75 hosiery counters was amazing to 
me. ‘Truly, this is an era of pros- 
perity and quick judgment! 

There were Lincolns, positively the 
shiniest cars in the entire exhibit; 
Franklins, happily relieved of that 
smug and complacent look that the old 
snub-nosed radiator used to give them; 


| Chandlers, well-bred, but flaunting 


mother-of-pearl handles withal; Oak- 
lands, quiet save for their sport roads- 
ter painted cream, French blue, and 
red even to the fenders; crisp little 
Chevrolet landaus and closed coupes; 
Reos, at last conforming in standard 
shifts and hand brakes so that week- 
end visitors are not quite so likely to 
strip the gears; radiant and impressive 


THE AVENUE 


Pierce-Arrows, in colors that traffic 
cops in Yonkers and Mamaroneck will 
delight in; Packards, so sure of their 
social position that they disdain any 
radical innovations; Essexes, now rid 
of that somewhat brittle look that used 
to characterize them; low-lying 
Stutzes, hugging the ground and very 
much pleased with their new safety 
chassis; Hupmobiles, equally proud of 
their automatic lubrication system; 
compact Chryslers; Jordans, notably 
the light eights and this year’s Playboy 
sport model; lean Wills Saint Claires; 
majestic Locomobiles; Cadillacs, than 
which there is no whicher; Hudson 
coaches; sedate Marmons; the Cleve- 
land 31 sedans, which are all they are 
advertised; Buicks; Stars; Ricken- 
backers; Nashes; businesslike Olds- 
mobiles; the refined and powerful 
Willys Knights; and a_ thousand 
others. 

Even the low priced cars were sur- 
prisingly substantial. Roadsters were 
everywhere. Colors were as gay as 
the Salon predicted, and combinations 
of yellow with green upholstery vied 
with more sedate greys and blues. 
Also, everything seemed to be con- 
vertible—and roadsters turned into 
coupes as readily as sedans became open 
cars at the turn of a switch. And 
there were innumerable gadgets every- 
where in the way of one-piece wind- 
shields, trick mirrors, tool boxes, cigar 
lighters, and windshield wipers. 


AR, far above the majestic White 

Elephant in Mallison’s window in 
Thirty-first Street and Fifth Avenue 
is a new little antique shop specializing 
in Americana at very reasonable 
prices. It is called Colonial Cottage 
and is located in a quaint—yes, I said 
quaint—bungalow on the roof of the 
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building. Quite aside from the fact 
that highboys, odd little cherry tables 
and desks, pewter, and glass are to be 
found there in abundance, the atmos- 
phere is one, to quote the booklet, of 
“leisurely, cultivated browsing” and 
far removed from the hustle and 
bustle of New York as most people 
know it. From this quiet haven, 
scouting expeditions are constantly 
going forth in quest of the odd and 
delightful things that lurk in farm- 
houses through New England, so that 
every visit means a new surprise, and 
a new appreciation of the beauty of 
the objects made in the days when 
even a kitchen table was the pride and 
joy of the carpenter who made it. In 
addition, the proprietors are the agents 
for the paintings of Edwin B. Childs, 
examples of his work are on display, 
and commissions for portraits or mural 
decorations can be arranged for here. 


HE Gigolo hat is suddenly every- 

where, from Bruck Weiss to the 
five-dollar shops, and from Park 
Avenue to the Battery and the Bronx. 
This hat, as you know, has a very high, 
squarish crown, which may be crushed 
down in front in two points, framing 
the face; caught down on one side; 
or arranged by slits to get the neces- 
sary slanting-upward-towards-the-back 
effect. The brim, which is very tiny, 
may be bound, but the smartest ones 
are plain. These come in felt of every 
possible color. Franklin Simon and 
Bonwit Teller have particularly good 
selections, but, as I have already 
pointed out, they are as omnipresent as 
the cloche was two seasons ago, and, 
like them, can be made universally 
becoming only if you are very careful 
that the hat fits your head exactly, that 
the brim is exactly the right width for 
your face, and that the crown is 
crushed to suit your individual require- 
ments as to height. 


T Saks-Fifth Avenue, they are 
A arryin Mury’s new atomizer 
top, that can be made to fit any per- 
fume bottle without an extensive 
knowledge of machinery. This should 
be a great help to women who are 
continually experimenting with so 
many different kinds of perfume that 
they cannot possibly buy enough 
atomizers to hold them, and who 
resent the smell of an old perfume in 
a bottle when the new is poured in. 


—L. L. 








John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 


+> 


The Only School of Its Kind in America 


SS > 





Embracing instruction in every branch of theatre art, featuring 
instruction by leaders in the profession, with the co-operation 
of prominent managers and producers. Graduated pupils are 
given unparalleled opportunities for immediate engagements. 


SIX DISTINCT COURSES 
COMPRISING 
Drama, musical comedy, opera comique, dancing of all types, stage direc- 
tionand management, scenicand costume design, pantomime, diction, opera 
coaching, playwriting, fencing, pageantry. Faculty and lecturers include: 





JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON ROBERT MILTON BLANCHE BATES 
PILAR-MORIN DAVID BURTON FREDERICK STANHOPE 
ROBERT BELL ELMER H. BROWN JAMES LIGHT 

FRANK LEA SHORT M. CLERK-JEANNOTTE AUGUSTUS BARRATT 
CLARK ROBINSON ROBERT EDMOND JONES HERMAN ROSSE 
JAMES REYNOLDS WILLY POGANY BERTRAM BLOCH 
CHARLTON ANDREWS CAPT. F. G. McPHERSON DOROTHY LEE 

BORIS PETROFF GAVRILOV SONIA SEROVA 
MARTHA GRAHAM MICHIO ITOW LENORA 

AURORA ARRIAZA ROBERTO MEDRANO CHANNING POLLOCK 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY ALMA GLUCK LEE WILSON DODD 
ARTHUR RICHMAN J. HARTLEY MANNERS DON MARQUIS 
GEORGIANA BROWN HARBESON OLIVER HERFORD EMMA DUNN 





For Information Apply to HUGH ANDERSON 
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129 East 58th Street Phone Regent 4960 y] 



































The Doorway to the Perfect Sale 
At normal prices my clothing for gentlemen gives the purchaser that 
glow of comfort and assurance which come from complete satisfaction. 
CONSIDER THEN, THESE SALE PRICES: 


Suits that were exceptional values at $90.— Now can be had for $68. 
Suits that were exceptional values at $75.—Now can be had for $51. 
Overcoats, moderately priced formerly at $120.—-Now at $80. 


Sale Continues Until the End of January 


Charles Geib 
8 East 45th St. 
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SWF all be true that I do think, 
There are five reasons we 
should drink; 
Good wine—a friend—or being dry— 
Or lest we should be by-and-by— 
Or any other reason why.” 
Dr. Henry Aldrich. 
Ck 
We remember the time when Aquazone 
penetrated the theatres no farther than the 
dressing rooms, Then it got into the wings 
and now (see “Young Blood,” Ritz, 
Act 1) it’s right out in the well known 
footlights’ glare. 
bob & 
We often find ourselves delivering a case 
of mineral water aboard this ship or that 
as a bon voyage box. Such a thoughtful 
gift indicates that somebody knows what 
ocean travel is all about. 


POME 


In all the time Pve been about . 
To dumps refined and raw, 
One thing they neither scoff nor flout, 
The Aquazoning law. 
—Lipstick 


THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 
The latest “Catalogue of Wines and 
Spirits” issued by the old and honored 
house of Fortnum and Mason, Piccadilly, 
London, is the most engrossing piece of 
literature we have read since its predeces- 
sor. It lists everything from thirty year 
old port to American Whisky. 








Beginning this week, some new Aquazone 
advertising makes its first appearance in 
New York newspapers, written, as adver- 
tising men say, with a health appeal. 

es 
It says among other things that the tempo 
allegro of life in these parts is mostly 
responsible for what is bluntly called ner- 
vous indigestion and adds that Aquazone 
does much to prevent this. 

& & 
Please do not dismiss this idea as a mere 
ideas We know whereof we speak and 
sincerely invite you to order a few bottles 
from your grocer or druggist if only for 
this particular purpose. 

e & 
Which, we hasten to add, doesn’t alter the 
fact one bit, that this is one of the finest 
straight drinks and smoothest mixers being 
served in good clubs, hotels and restaurants, 


Advertisement. —VANDERBILT 6434 








CURREN 


TH 
CINEMA 


ITH “Hands Up”, at the 
Rivoli, Raymond Griffith pastes 
another sprig of laurel into his 


silk hat and thereby crystallizes a reputa- 
tion. He is leading suave comedian of 
the films. As is his pleasing wont, he per- 
forms in lively, bounding good spirits, 
carrying himself at topmost speed through 
rushing reel after rushing reel. Occa- 
sionally his gag writer (and he depends 
completely on a gag writer for materia 
comedica) chucks a Joe Miller of a lemon 
into the works. Depend, however, on the 
slick Mr. Griffith to pull the situation 
away from the dogs and save it for amuse- 
ment and interest. Mr. Griffith’s methods, 
incidentally, are curiously his own. He is 
neither of the school of Chaplin, Lloyd, 
Fields or Keaton. For, as far as we know, 
he is the only sophisticated custard-heaver 
extant. 

As for the nature of “Hands Up”, al- 
though it would appear not as refreshingly 
satiric as “A Regular Fellow”, in which 
Mr. Griffith slapstruck the institution 
known as the Prince of Wales, still it is 
uniformly hilarious. It presents part- 
parody on the Civil War picture, and, for 
the rest, almost complete burlesque Wild 
West slapstick. If there be lampooning 
present, as was intimated by the advance 
notices, the precious lode is well-hidden 
beneath the several tons of the Keystone 
Comedy pie-heaving and _ rear-bumping 
tactics just mentioned. What there is, and 
whatever you wish to call it, is good, 
nevertheless. 

The spinal chord of the farce details 
the rivalry of two emissaries each repre- 
senting a side in the late Civil War. Each 
has been despatched to the West to seek a 
much needed wagonload of gold from the 
richest mine in the world. The lucre is 
needed to win the war. As the merry 
enemy of Lincoln’s cause, our Confeder- 
ate Hero, Raymond Griffith, mingles his 
war duties with an impeccable old school 
gallantry. Attired in shiny beaver, lace 
and ruffles, halma and snuff taking block- 
and-tackle, he teaches Sitting Bull’s In- 
dians the Charleston, woos two lovely sis- 
ters indiscriminately, falls merrily and 
continuously on his backslido and always 
comes up smiling. Which denotes, there- 
fore, a welcome tendency on the part of 
another set of producers to return to the 
old-time pioneering Keystone comedies 
(the sort which Bernard Shaw, the W.K. 
literary snob, likes so well). The custard 
is still there, of course, but grown some- 





what subtler. Which augurs well for the 
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Beautiful Lips 


proclaim the use of 


ROGER & GALLET 
Lip Pomades 


Absolutely pure, pleasing and 
effective in use, they protect the 
lips against the chapping winds of 
winter. Automobilists and lov- 
ers of out-door sports, men as well 
as women, find them indispensable. 
Write for “Fashions in Fragrance” 
our colorful little book, of Parisian 
toilette specialties. Complimen- 
tary on request. Address: 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs =~ Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Canadian Agency: 
Emile Meériot 
103 rue St. Francois-Xavier 
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future of the movies, since good custard 
comedies are the best form of intellectual 
amusement we, for one, know. 


ERMAN MELVILLE’S “Moby 
Dick”, with all due respect to the 
literary estate of General Lew Wallace, is 
probably the greatest American work ever 
written. Wherefore it has been garbled 
beyond decency into a monstrous sea- 
thriller, gaudily known as “The Sea 
Beast”. On a recent vulgar evening, it 
was unreeled at Warner’s, and, even as an 
imitation bit of literary paste, has nothing 
to say for itself. It boasts John Barry- 
more in the role of Captain Ahab (the 
name, but not the character, being Mel- 
ville’s). Mr. Barrymore, who will not be 
with us this year on the speaking stage, 
does some excellent nursery-acting when 
he is not reminiscing about his infinitely 
better creations of roles in “The Lotus 
Eaters” and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”. 
As for the transition of “Moby Dick” 
into “The Sea Beast”, father and off- 
spring resemble each other about as closely 
as an alligator pear does an_ alligator. 
“Moby Dick” by virtue of avoiding movie 
love (negatively speaking), was a great 
account of whale fishery, being mystical, 
metaphysical, miracuously descriptive and 
containing profound allegorical character 
delineation. “The Sea Beast” has been 
built for body consumption, describing a 
puerile drama of romantics. It achieves 
A B C love effects, splendid studio storm 
fury, good views of a sailing ship at sea. 
As for Moby Dick himself, the clumsiest 
contraption of a papier mache whale, 
blown up with a bicycle pump is used and 
casts about as much illusion as would 
David Belasco playing Little Eva, It 
never fooled us, no sir. 

To Miss Bess Meredyth, then, she who 
made the scenario, goes your reporter’s 
leather medal, for such brilliant improve- 
ment on Herman Melville’s masterpiece. 
Your reporter’s platinum medal is being 
struck for his newspaper friend who sug- 
gested that the original title had been 
changed in order to keep folk from think- 
ing the tale had to do with a dope fiend. 


UST Suppose”, with Richard Barthel- 
mess, at the Strand, is that Unhappy 
Prince story. Only this time, to vary 
things a bit, the Unhappy Prince falls in 
love with a rich American Girl. This is 
done, of course, to distinguish the theme 
from the one in which the Unhappy 
Prince falls in love with the rich American 
Girl. Then there is another variation, in 
which the Unhappy Prince falls in love 
with the Rich American Girl, but we’ll 
not mention that one today as it’s getting 
late. The only innovation we could dis- 
cover was that the Unhappy Prince who 
fell in love with the Rich American Girl 
came from the Royal House of Koronia. 
You recall the place, the country where 
they smoke Koronia-Koronias.—T. S. 





, Oysters at Mayfair House 


HE “‘floating” process by which many 
oysters are soaked in fresh water to in- 
crease their size, also destroys their flavor. 


MAYFAIR HOUSE oysters are shipped 
direct ‘from the beds. 


We will not even trust a third party 
to handle them. 


You may thus contemplate a MAYFAIR 
oyster without alarm, and know that it 
has undergone no experience inimical 
to its freshness, its palatability, its deep- 
sea succulence and delicacy. 

Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


> Mayfair Bouse, 


' 610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
i™ sa +4 Le a SA ya i i. a A rer 
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And Now the Baby Grows! 


One year ago there was born into this world of 
supply and demand the little organism we called— 


AINSLEIGH 


And It Grew 


And with it grew all our teachings, our 
theories and ideals. And now we pres- 
ent to you our big infant prodigy who 
has outgrown its little crib at 920 
Broadway, but who may be seen any 
day at Twenty-one West Forty-sixth 
Street its brand new home after Feb. rst. 


920 Broapway » New York 
At 21st Street 11th Floor 
SUITS TUXEDOS ACCESSORIES 


























A thumb-nail sketch of two of New 
York’s fairest dialoguing over tea cups 


“Madge, old dear, I’m green with 
envy! After shopping all morning, 
here you are fresh as a daisy. I wish 
I knew your secret!” 

“Simple enough, Theo. I stopped 
at the Club bar on the way here 
and had two glasses of Silver King 
Ginger Ale!” 








For that all-overish tired feel- 
ing — Silver King Ginger Ale! 
Wonderfully refreshing — abso- 
lutely healthful! Six-sevenths of 
this new“‘class” ginger ale is Silver 
King Mineral Water — the soft, 
sparkling table water that’s been 
a favorite with connoisseurs for 
years. 

And the rest is pure brewed 
ginger essence,mixed with natural 
fruit juices from the tropics and 
refined cane sugar. Deliciously 
pungent, just dry enough! Drink 
Silver King Ginger Ale—to keep 
fit! It’s the mineral water ginger 
ale that everybody likes. 


Silver 
King 


Sparkling 
Mineral Water 


Bottled at the spring — Waukesha, Wis. 


Sparkling Dry 
Ginger Ale 








SILVER KING PRODUCTS CORP. M 
New York Chicago : 
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UST as proof positive to 
Mr. Buckner that he has 
dried up the city, I here- 
with recount a story which, cross my 
heart and hope to die, is true. A 
certain young man was to have met 
a young advertising man in his apart- 
ment in the West Forties or Fifties. 
The former, being somewhat buzzed 
as he started to keep his appoint- 
ment, gave the wrong address, men- 
tioned the name of his friend at the 
doorway on arriving, and found him- 
self welcomed at a speakeasy. At no 
less than eleven numbers in the space 
of two blocks did he ring, say, 
“Friend of Mr. Miller’s” and prompt- 
ly gain admittance in haunts where 
Bacardi flows like water (the simile is 
mine own) and where gayety is pre- 
dominant. Finally, not as yet having 
found his friend and getting more 
upset about it with every stop, he went 
down an entire block ringing every 
doorbell. “Twelve more basements 
were discovered to be in a receptive 
mood for a friend of Mr. Miller. 


N one of those lazy evenings 

where the theatre seemed like too 
much of an effort and dinner was 
only thought of at nine o'clock, I 
chanced to drop in at Twin Oaks 
restaurant, at 163 West Forty-sixth 
Street, expecting nothing whatsoever 
and quite ready to be tolerant of what- 
ever happened. As it turned out, 
Twin Oaks was a delightful surprise. 
For the atmosphere of the courtyard 
of an old English inn has been repro- 
duced so faithfully that it seems in- 
credible that it exists *n the basement 
of an office building just a few steps 
from Broadway. There are thatched 
cottages in strategic corners, a flagged 
courtyard, iron railings, leaded win- 
dows, oaken doors, vagrant ivy here 
and there over the real stone walls. 
Twin Oaks is one of the few refresh- 
ing places that make a tired work- 
forget the monotony of 


ing girl 


FOR TWO 


dining out. I arrived too late for the 
table d’hote dinner (which, I under- 
stand, is excellent) and also for the 
entertainment, which goes on at 7.45. 
But the dance music by Frank Dailey’s 
orchestra is good and not too obtrusive, 
and the food, which carries an em- 
phasis on English cooking, is extreme- 
ly palatable. Twin Oaks is open for 
lunch, dinner, and after the theatre, 
when the entertainment is again on 
display. Oh yes, and there is a men’s 
grill in the back where chops and 
steaks hold sway. 


HE Club Anatole, at 145 West 

Fifty-fourth Street, seemed, at 
first thought, to be just another of 
those fly-by-night Broadway night 
clubs that spring up overnight and die 
as quickly. I do not pretend to keep 
track of them, and was dragged to this 
newest of them under protest, only to 
bow down humbly and confess that 
premature condemnations are just as 
unworthy as the Bible says they are. 
This is a small club, made roomy and 
airy by the balcony laden with diners 
above the dance floor. The music is 
right enough, and, for once, I found 
myself liking a rather elaborate enter- 
tainment which seems to go on indefi- 
nitely at ten minute intervals, until 
late into the morning. Usually, this 
sort of thing rather bores me, but there 
was a volcanic infant by the name of 
Chester Fredericks, who danced with 
enthusiasm, a pair called Rosita and 
Ramon, who did superb Spanish 
dances (they also did an Apache num- 
ber, but we will overlook that), Nina, 
a willowy snake dancer judged by 
somebody or other to have the best 
figure in the world, and the customary 
number of songstresses. It really was 
a very good show. I did not glimpse 
Mrs. Astor in the audience, but I 
hardly expected to. 


T the Club Montmartre, as I had 

occasion to hint last week, 
Charlie Journal has introduced Carl 
Randall (who, all by himself, is one 
of the best dancers in the world as far 
as I am concerned) teamed with two 
rather chubby young women by the 
names of Jackie Hurlbutt and Mary 
Washburn. These three produced be- 











fore the amazed eyes of the Mont- 
martre clientele (must I continue to 
tell you how very nice that clientele 
is?) a series of slapstick dances, in 
which the young women were kicked 
about the floor in a lordly fashion, 
bumped into each other, dropped sud- 
denly, and tumbled about in a manner 
almost rowdy. Somehow, I would 
enjoy this mightily on the vaudeville 
stage, but it just didn’t seem to belong 
in the dignified and fastidious atmos- 
phere of the Montmartre. Others 
may think differently. But I was a 
little uncomfortable. 


‘a English Tea Room, at 140 
West Forty-eighth Street, is 
notable mainly for its notables, and, 
at lunch time, gathers together an in- 
teresting collection of the younger 
generation of theatrical folk. In ap- 
pearance, it follows the chop house 
lines, with dark paneled walls, thou- 
sands of old theatrical programs, and 
stalls more picturesque than com forta- 
ble. Furthermore, the food is sub- 
stantial and delicious. But as I said, 
the interesting thing is the clientele, 
which includes people like Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt, Katharine 
Cornell, Helen Gahagan, Dwight 


Frye, and numberless others. 


EWS of international moment: 

The Waldorf is presenting re- 
freshing new personalities, after the 
theatre, in the persons of Betty Star- 
buck, formerly of “The Garrick 
Gaieties”, and her brother Larry, in 
the South Cafe—George Olsen is now 
playing in the grill room of the Penn- 
sylvania after eleven—Ciro’s, continu- 
ing its hectic career, now presents Ted 
Trevor and Dina Harris of the Em- 
bassy Club in London—and the town 
is simply not fit to go out in when 
there is an Automobile Show or a 
convention. ‘The way the representa- 
tives thereof rate tables placed out in 
the center of the floor so that the 
habitués can neither see, hear, nor 
dance is an affront to American 
womanhood, 


RAFT of the Week: One (1) 

announcement that dress suits 
can be hired at reasonable prices at a 
shop in Sixth Avenue (address on re- 
quest) and the receipt by the grateful 
management of Mury’s new Narcisse 
Bleu lipstick, The color is swell, 
but next week I intend to start sign- 
ing myself “White-Ermine-Evening- 
Wrap-With-A-Fox-Collar” and _ see 
what happens.—Lipstick 
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he Waldorf-Astoria 


announces 


EXHIBITION DANCING 


PISTOLS ” 


and BETTY AND LARRY 
STARBUCK 
COFFEE ne 
at sunrise aces 
HE Tally-Ho does not serve SOUTH ROOM 
istols nor does it encou- . 
rage duclling. But it ios the during 


atmosphere, genial service, and 
appetising and wholesome food DINNER AND SUPPER 


of the taverns of old. 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, 


and Dinner a la carte 
Special Dinner, $1.50 


The Tally-Ho HAROLD LEONARD'S 


18 West 56th Street WALDOREF-ASTORIA 
New York DANCE ORCHESTRA 
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14 East 


Sixtieth Street 


Regent 6000 


A RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
OF PRESTIGE EQUIPPED 
Gr AND OPERATED FOR aw 
THOSE OF DISCERN- 
MENT AND CULTURE 














Inspection respectfully invited 
Acceptable social and business references essential 
> 
TRANSIENTS RATES 
Room and Bath $4 to $10 per day 
2 Rooms and Bath $8 to $18 per day 
> 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS BY THE WEEK OR MONTH 





























A HOTEL OF HOMES 
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Have You Seen 
Park Chambers 
? 


May we suggest simply 
that you include it in the 
process of elimination—see 
it and compare it with the 
others —but do not mrn it 
down till you have looked 
it over—it may be the very 
thing you ate looking for 
and it is at least worth 
finding aut. 


awhewbe haw torneo 


Talk it over with our 
MR. LEONARD 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 
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IN THE HOME OF HOTELS 
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“Wimble’s quite a salesman, Hal. 
He doesn’t fumble many.” 

“A good buyer old button. 
When a customer names a show old 
Jim knows how to buy the kind of 
seats that boost the order. Gets ’em 


Bascom’s just above 
»” 


too, 


in a hurry, too. 


44th, you know. . 





at The Bilt- 


And branches 


more, Ambassador, Plaza, 
Astor, Belmont, Commodore, 
Park Lane, Murray Hill and 


Imperial. 














PARIS 
LETTER 


XHAUSTED by the annual neces- 
| Oe of drinking in Christmas and 

drinking out the New Year, Paris 
is momentarily inert,—and wet under the 
warm curious rains that are flooding the 
Seine. But Noél was a success. For the 
plutocratic foreigners Montmartre, where 
table reservations cost 500 francs without 
wine, blazed with New Yorkers until 
dawn, Ciro’s twinkled with British dia- 
monds until breakfast, the Ritz was packed 
with rich Argentines, the Crillon with 
wealthy Harlemites. Christmas is differ- 
ent in France. In the first place, it is not 
Christmas: it’s New Year’s. And New 
Year’s is Christmas, and as we sce the New 
Year in, so they see in Noél. Midnight 
mass attracted Americans in crowds to the 
Madeleine and other churches; in the 
convent of The Bernadine Sisters in Rue 
Monsieur on the stroke of midnight, nuns 
hidden behind a veiled grill bowed over 
candles, sang Gregorian chants as they 
have been sung for a thousand years. This 
is the singing mentioned by Huysman in 
En Route and, though little known, is 
the finest ecclesiastical music in the north 
of France. 


MMEDIATELY after New Year’s the 

American exodus from town will have 
begun. The fashionable and rich may go 
to Pau for the fox hunting, Riviera for 
the sunshine or St. Moritz for the snow. 
Pau should attract many, as reports credit 
the Master of the Hounds, Mr. F. H. 
Prince, with just having recovered from 
last week’s falls and felicitates Major 
Dudley Gilroy with only having fallen 
off twice at the Barinque Meet. He was 
riding that day for Mr. Harry La Mon- 
tagne, apparently unable to attend and 
fall off for himself, 


HE art interest centers for the 

moment around the Princesse 
Lucien Murat’s patronage of the boule- 
vard showing of “upholstered art” by 
Madame Halicka of Crakow, whose 
“paintings,” are made with scissors, nails 
and gluc. They consist of S/agues in but- 
tons, figures cut from calico with hands 
made of bits of old gloves. In her fore- 
word to the catalogue of seventeen “can- 
vases”, the princess calls this art “a little 
sensual perhaps but not vicious.” The 
Princess has also delivered herself of a 
newspaper interview in which she states 
that if she were dictator of France she 
would (1) stage a lottery to sell the “too 
perfect Venus de Milo and the tiresome 
Mona Lisa” and with the funds balance 
the budget; (2) throw talkative people 
into prison so she might herself talk with- 


























By the Author 
of 
‘“Spinster 
of this Parish’’ 








W. B. Maxwell’s 
New Novel 


FERNANDE 


The story of a fascinating woman, the base of 
a strange triangle. ‘‘She isMr. Maxwell’s most 
subrle creation.” —The Outlook (London). 


$2.00 at all booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


AMPA 


Jf You Recall 


Mr. Ted Trevor and 
Miss Dina Harris 


From their appearances 

at the Embassy Club, London, 
the Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo, 
the Chateau Madrid, Paris, or 
the Cannes Casino, 











you will welcome the opportunity 
of enjoying them again, 

at New York’s smartest 

after theatre rendezvous _~ 


which, most naturally, is 
141 West 


yor 
(o 56th Street 


Reservations are essential ! 

















You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 


amidst- a truly continental atmosphere 


ac 


“THE KUGLHUPF” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


Bettina 


Aifternociis Evenings 
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out competition; and (3) tax everything 
she doesn’t like—tobacco, chicory and 
garters, 

Further trouble has broken out in art 
circles. At the Black and White Show at 
the American Woman’s Club, exception 
was taken to some Matisse lithographs of 
mild female nudes, ‘This is not the first 
time delicate dissension as to the propriety’ 
of the feminine form has rocked the 
Club’s exhibitions. Leonce Rosenberg is 
opening a show of Bad Taste, to prove his 
aesthetic theory that taste is largely whim. 


HE famous Pitoeffs have finally 

closed their theatrical season. Again 
it must be said: Madame Pitoeff—her hus- 
band may be her best friend and severest 
critic but he’s certainly the worst actor in 
her troupe—is the first actress since Bern- 
hardt and Duse to “carry on”. At best 
she is the greatest artist in Europe, at 
worst she is only the most happily married. 
The theosophist’s theatre, The Esoteric, is 
giving Aeschylus’s Promethean Trilogy. 
In literature, The Happy Life Prize, 
donated by Femina, a journal, went as one 
of history’s tender ironies to a book by 
Joseph Delteil called “Jeanne d’Arc”, 
who knew as little about a happy life as 
the judges, headed by the Duchesse de 
Rohan, did about writing in this instance. 


NEW opera, “The Viol Player”, by 

Raoul Laparra, was given with praise 
at the Opera Comique. Musically there 
is not much worth mentioning except 
chair-menders and rag men whose songs 
and pipes, these curious warm winter days 
in Paris, float high to the attic windows. 
No one can appreciate the charm of the 
street cries used in the opera of “Louise” 
if he has not heard the original, the mar- 
chand des chiffons, pushing his cart and 
wheezing the old song that has charmed 
rags into his sack for many centuries. And 
this upsetting April weather has livened 
the goats, those odd spectacular animals of 
the Pantheon Quarter whose herder carries 
pipes. “Fresh nannies’ milk,” he screams. 
Then a triolet on his Pannic flute. This 
of course is on the left Bank alone. Right 
Bank for Ritz, baths, bellboys with but- 
tons, ete, 


S for clothes: crépe is still favored for 

night. Mauve or rose. Two-piece 
evening gowns have also arrived: kilted 
short skirts and beaded tunic with sash. 
On the Riviera there are sleeveless pastel 
kasha frocks for afternoon dancing and for 
morning, wool coat, hat, skirt, tunic and 
walking stick of the same shade, prefera- 
bly tomato or green. For gentlemen, in 
case you know any, brown hats, light or 
dark, are the mode with snap brims or 
narrow bound ones, At any rate this is 
what covers the gambling brains in Monte 
Carlo. Hats for the fair have large brims 
or high. ‘Turbans for evening are bad 
form.—GENET 
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Gentlemens Farnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR, FORTY-FOURTH STREET, N. ¥, 


Clothing &? Accessories 


for 





Winter Sport 











© enoons srormers 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILOING 
Tarwont cos. Bornsrom Counrs Rose 220 Brice Avenve 
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L AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF THE EXHIBITIONS & SALES OF 


: THE ART COLLECTIONS 


OF THE LATE 


: VISCOUNT LEVERHULME 


WITH ADVANCE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
J TO THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WRITTEN BY W. ROBERTS [PAINTINGS] 
HERBERT CESCINSKY [FURNITURE] 
W. G. THOMSON [TAPESTRIES] & OTHER EXPERTS 
WILL BE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 








THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


(MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Present} 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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WHITE FIRE. “By Louis Joseph Vance 


A sparkling society 
novel of New York 
and Philadelphia, of 
Broadway white lights 
that dimmed the an- 
cestral candelabra of 
Rittenhouse Square. 


This is a Dutton Book 
CRODESP CRO ILGPdCRO2CBSYCRONEPOCRONGADCRII 


As smartly sophisti- 
cated as “The New 
Yorker” itself, this 
story. of Stage and 
Society has about it 
the suave conviction of 
ringing true. $2.00 
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A permanent q 
wave that is 
‘* bermanent”™ 
besides being 
' soft and grace- 
ful—and at modest price is all 


that any one demands. 


We specialize in tinting and our 
‘vegetable shampoo” makes 
the jaded hair glow. 


SMART HAIRCUTS 
FINGER WAVING 
REAL SHAMPOOS 

MANICURES 


ow 


Simmons Haircraft, inc. 
11 West 56th Street, New York 
Circle 9353-3979 














MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR IS A 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 
HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 


PRIVATE ROOMS, 
SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 
VALET AND RESTAURANT 
SERVICE! 





For Men Only 






HOTEL 
AND BATHS 


121-127 West 46th Street 








OUR OWN LYSISTRATA 


A Comedy (Believe it or Not) in three 
Acts, an Epilogue, and a Travelogue. 
Unravelled and Improved from the Origi- 
nal Greek by Our Own Gorri Mess. 

Tue Cast (On the stage): 

Some Principals. Chorus of Athenians, 
Corinthians, Boeotians, Scythians, Anagyr- 
ians, Algonquians, Hetairae, Militiate, and 
Typothetae. 

Tue Cast (Off the stage): 

Chorus of Literati, Cognoscenti, and 
Eilaktors. 

In THE BackGROUND: 

Aristophanes, an ancient Greek reputed 
to have been a playwright. 


Act I. 


ScENE: A pergola in winter. 

A Principat: Guhwoolpsh pu, hassa- 
volninch w zopff. 

Cuorus: Whoo-hoosh. Whoo-hoosh. 
Whoo-HOOSH! Flump = Czshplutta. 

First Ercaxtor: Superb! 

Seconp EriaxTor: Spirituelle! 

Tuirp Eiaxtor: Thrilling! Every- 
body’s here. 

Act Il. 
ScENE: Same pergola, still winter and not 
@ grape on it. 

A Principats Guhwoolpsh pu puffle. 

Cuorus: Whoo-hoosh. Whoo-hoosh. 
Trunkchek. Hullabaloo, YALE! 

First E1taxtor: Such passion! 

Seconp ErLaxtor: Such poesy! 

Tuirp Eraxtor: A knockout! Every- 
body’s here. 

Acr III. 


SceNnE: The pergola persists, also the win- 
ter, the principals and the chorus. 
A Principat: Guhwoolpsh, etc., etc. 
Cuorvus: Whoo-hoosh and so on. 
First Eriaxtor: There’s Lillian Gish. 
Seconp Ermaxtor: There’s One-eyed 
Connolly. 
Tuirp Eraxtor: There’s Otto Kahn. 
(Ecstatically) Everybody’s here. 


EPILOGUE 
Cuorus oF LitTERATI, CoGNoscENTI, 
anpD Ertaxtors: Bravo! Huzzah! Aw- 
thah! Aw-thah. (Long continued cheers 
evoking a sub-Balieff with a beard.) 
Tue Sus-Baierr: ’sieurs et Dames; 
Je suis enchanté—(Yells of appreciation 
from Literati, Cognoscenti, and Eilaktors, 
proving that they understand French.) 
TRAVELOGUE 
ScENE: Everywhere in Greece, earth 
quakes, tremors, eruptions, tidal 
waves, world-heavings. Aristophanes 
has heard the cries of Author and is 
turning in his grave. He's wrong. 
Disrant Voices oF ErLaxtors: Aw- 
thah. Gorri Mess! Gor-ri Mess! 
Aristophanes subsides with a sigh of re- 
lief and all is once more peace in Greece. 


(Curtain) 
—S. H. A. 
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COUNTY 
SFAIRG 


e444 EAST OK 


An Artistically Amusing 
Dinner and Supper Club 


FOR RESERVATIONS PHONE 


STUYVESANT 9290 








ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 
PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


DANCE 
COMPOSITION 








For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers a 


Teacher at 


The Laboratory Theatre 
264 Fifth Avenue Inter Theatre Arts, Inc. 


Madison Sq. 1019 Denishawn, Etc. 











Club Montmartre 


50th Street and Broadway 
e 


MURRAY SMITH ORCHESTRA 


¢ 


Management 
“Charlie” Journal 











CHRISTIAN 
INVITES YOU TO A ROUND UP 
iG TOWNS SMARTEST PEOPLE 





AT THE 


COWBOY 


S-7 CHRISTOPHER STREET 
DINNER DANCING 
SUPPER 




















FAMOUS 
for 
RUSSIAN 





DINNER 
SUPPER 
MUSIC 
: SINGERS 
nn. ——_i-a awe 
v i rt ++: 
Debit $ | DANCING 
: CABARET 
CHARMING + DISTINCTIVE 


KAZBEK 


745 SEVENTH AVENUE 
Jor Reservations: Circle 10173 
























New Yorkers 
and Out-of-towners ! 


obtain your share of refined entertainment 
‘midst intimate luxurious atmosphere at 


ANATOLE FRIEDLAND’S 


CLUB 
ANATOLE 


145 WEST 54th STREET 
“The Center of New York's Night Life” 
FEATURING 
Lilting Dance Music by 
Harry Reser’s Orchestra 
and 
The Best Show in Town 


Unsurpassed Cuisine 
Special Entertainment Sunday 


OPEN NIGHTLY 
and SUNDAY at 10:30 P. M, 


Reservations, Phone 0394 Circle 


WS 


nh 








REAEAN 11d ULES E277 


POU Tas toh 
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| 
|THE CAVE OF | 
| FALLEN | 
ANGELS CLUB} 


The rendezvous of artists and in- 
| tellectuals, superb Russian cuisine. 
Continuous Dancing, Gypsy Chorus 
| 7.30 p.m. - 24.m. 

30I WEST 46TH STREET 








| 
| 
| 
| 











Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 
e ina Cosy 


PALAIS = Atmosphere 
*BLE U* 


Luncheon - Teas Dinner 


Music During Dinner 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 

















“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 


Frienps oF Mr. Sweeney, by Elmer Davis (Mc- 
Bride). A good yarn, with satirical humor. 
You crash all gates by saying you’re a friend 
of Mr. Sweeney. And who is he? 

Gop Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). 
Strong and distinctive; a story with unobtru- 
sive allegorical bearings. Commended to those 
whose reading tastes are reasonably adventur- 
ous. 

Fraucein E se, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). A Viennese  psycho-pathological 
tale that isn’t 4 la Freud, and is the prettiest 
little piece of artistry imaginable. 

THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). In twenty years, we have 
figured out what Kipling means by “They”; 
it will take us as long to be sure of what 
Morley does by part of his fantasy. -Which 
doesn’t prevent our liking it, or delighting in 
the novel it envelops. 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos ‘Passos 
(Harper). Manhattan as seen with a blind- 
spot for anything comforting to idealists. 

Verpi, by Franz Werfel (Simon © Schuster). 
Much better, and much more diverse, than 
biographical novels of the “Glorious Apollo” 
and “Ariel” types. 

Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Helen’s post-Tro- 
jan-war views of marriage, morality, etc., as 
opposed to those of the conservatives and prigs 
of her family circle. Describable as “rich”. 

No More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (4. & 
C. Boni). Sequel to “Some Do Not.. .” 
and the second novel of his projected series. 
Wonderfully written; the writing beats the 
content 

Kraxatit, by Karel Capek (Macmillan). Scien- 
tific romance by a disciple of Wells, who is 
more poetic and lets his fancy go more. 

Faper, by Jacob Wassermann (Harcourt, Brace). 
A simple and powerful novel hard to de- 
scribe in a list like this, but easy to commend 
if you would enjoy a fresh, dramatic study 
of a non-adulterous marital divergence. 


GENERAL 

Excavationss, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
Some essays, mostly critical, new as book con- 
tents, with others selected from earlier books 
of his. 

Tue New Necro, edited by Alain Locke (A. & 
C. Boni). An interesting anthology and sym- 
posium. 

JeFFERSON AND HamittTon, by Claude H. Bowers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Their political history- 
making, recounted from the point of view 
of its drama. 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). Two volumes. For 
no one who thinks biography should treat early 
statesmen with reverence. But for any one 
else. 

Turee Rovusinc Cueers FoR THE Ro to Boys, 
by Corey Ford (Doran), and Pruck AND 
Luck, by R. C. Benchley (Holt). The fun- 
niest of the newest funny books, so far as 
we have read them. 


Observe the elevatorette— 
She’s not concerned with etiquette, 
Nor worries “Should she ask him in?” 
She is a climber bound to win. 
She shows you up and takes you down, 
Her doorbell’s rung by half the town; 
To half the town she gives the gate, 
She makes you stop or makes you wait. 
What damsel is there who has whirls 
To match the Elevator girl’s? 

—Farrrax Downey 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE ON 
THE PLACE VENDOME 


DRESSES 
COATS 
MILLINERY 
LINGERIE 
KNITTED 
GOODS 


2 


Every season her 
most elegant mod- 
els are presented 
to the American 
clientéle by her 
agent in NewYork 


MADAME CUSSON 
sco Fifth Avenue 500 


1 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 











The New 
Health Studios / 


Why do so many smart New 
York menand women patronize 
our health studios? Chiefly for 
two reasons—to gain perfect 
control of weight and complete 
coordination of mindand body. 


These are the natural results 
of our non-fatiguing exercises, 
specially developed also to tone 
up the nervous system, correct 
thedigestive process, proportion 
the body eed and build up 
new youth, health and vitality. 


Individual instruction is per- 
sonally directed by Dr. Alfredo 
Carreno, pioneer in the new 
science of Physico-Logical Edu- 
cation. 


The coupon below will bring you Dr. Car- 

reno’s interesting booklet on what this new 

science may mean to you, or Cali Columbus 
2264 for further information. 


COLUMBIA MODERN GYMNASIA 
1841 Broadway, at Columbus Circle. 
Columbus 2264. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
charge or obligation on my part, Dr. 
= Book of Physico-Logical Edu- 
cation. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 











Antiques 


Children’s Things 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 


MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East 54th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, neg!igees & boudoir accessories. 
Palm Beach. Yew Orleans 





Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say”’ Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 








Arts and Crafts 
ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 


by buying .handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass.. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gifts. 





Dapenentee-Seytight wid 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. 


MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. City 











Auction Bridge 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2 00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Cleaners and Dyers 





ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
Dyeing establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 


Bennett, Inc., 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 








Drugs and Perfumes 


A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, specializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 











Flesh Reduction 


GET THIN. STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA*tDE ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy's) 











Bags and Novelties 


Footwear 





IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 











Beauty Culture 


ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 





and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable’’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza 


“COMPETING WITH YOUTH’’—This booklet 
tells how age lines are removed, sag lifted and the fa- 
cial expression made youthful. No cutting or peeling. 
Sent on request. Dr. Robinson, 1440 Broadway. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream: 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 














Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. 
upon request. 





21 East 61st Street 
Catalogs 


Telephone Regent 8267 


Furs 





Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
lightly used samples sacrificed. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 29 West 48th St., N. Y. 








Gifts 





Hats 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








Health Service 





Health and strength restored, fat reduced, 
quickly, through Chiropractic Health Service. Fees 
moderate. Consultation free. 12 years’ practice. 
Dr. Sauchelli 47 W. 43rd St. V’bilt 2218 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH and MASSAGE 
A Hot Sulphur Spring's Treatment right in New York. 
Invigorating, Rejuvenating, Health-Producing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 











Ladies’ Tailors 





D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor) 
Wraps, Coats, Suits, Dresses & Riding Habits made 
to order. Furs new & remodeled. Mail Orders. Al- 
lowance at mention of THE New Yorker. Cal. 7111. 


J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., 

which cannot be duplicated under $125. 

and material faultless in make and fit. 
Models ready. Furs remodeled. 





makes a suit for $65 
Quality 








Lingerie and Negligees 


A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand made Lingerie 
and Negligees. Models on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 

SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 

Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 











UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
mt eye of distinction—lamp shades 
rom our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 


ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive -gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart 
things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, French 
Novelties. 











Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. ont repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & C INC 

135 West 72nd Street ‘Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns and Sports Wear 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear. Specializing in Youthful lines. 
Appropriate costumes for Southern Wear from $35 up. 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 

41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 


OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for eames to and DECORATOR 


TIQUES 
MARTHA MORGAN, 





120 E. 57th St. Plaza oo19 








Restaurant 





MONTICELLO 
18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25. 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. “Better Than 
The Average Dinner."—N. T. Herald-Tribune. 








Tea Room 





Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 


One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. 
free. Open Evenings. 


Catalogs 
Chelsea 5670 





AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
Just arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
Dresses, and Sports Clothes for the South. 
26 East 54th Street. Plaza o121 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East s5oth St. 
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Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Evs. 8:30 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 
FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


“THE LAST 


Ina Claire corms 


CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 


sae FUNNIEST COMEDY 


*, BUTTER *s, wan 


with GREGORY KELLY 


LONGACRE West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 











4th Year—ANNE NICHOLS’—4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 


42d St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 


124 West 43 St. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Thurs..& Sat. 2:30. 
THE SENSATION OF NEW YORK 
Noel 


The VORTEX  covaras 


Success 
With Mr. COWARD and LILLIAN BRAITH- 
WAITE in the leading roles. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 
KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 











THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 


THEA., W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. 
LYCEUM Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


» 2:30. 


JRENE BORDON] 


n “NAUGHTY CINDERELLA” 
AVERY HOPWOOD’S NEW SONG FARCE 








“Among the high spots the theatre has 
attained.”—Journal of Commerce. 


“THE PATSY” 
with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH to San eliae on” 
GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
FOLLIES 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 


Chanin’s } Thea.,W.of B’ y: Evs. 8:30. 
46" St. Mate’ Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 




















THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 
GARRICK THEATRE 


65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


ARMS ti: MAN 


with Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne. 


CASINO 39th & B’way. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed & Sat., 2:30. 
Dennis King in Russell Janney’s 


Musical Sensation. 


The Vagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML 


THEA., 62nd St. and Cent. 
Century Park West. Evenings 8:25. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


Princess Flavia 


MVERSION or Lhe Prisoner of Zenda 
“A Hit..—Daily News. 
7m Anthony M&Guire presents 


MILES OUT 
PLAYHOUSE s8SciieS'sd, 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 


COSTUMES 


Hire 


or made to oo for Masquerade, Fancy Dress, 

and Amateur Show. We furnish the costumes to 

almost every ng show. Official costumers 
Beaux Arts Ball. 


BROONKS ii AX 





























Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 


After Theatre 
Supper 





| Orchestra Broadcasts Twice Weekly 
Thru WOR 


Special Five Course Luncheon 
Starting Jan. 4th 


RATINKA 


109 West 49th Street | 














DINNER AND DANCING 





Dinner at Barney’s isan unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d*hote 
in addition to the a la carte service 
available throughout the evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 
























Spring 
2346 


ye 
A TREES 


* JUST a @) Oe of Oly ras 


20.00 FLOOK Bes 


Dine to the accompaniment of 
BALALAIKAS AT 


THE 
RUSSIAN 
INN 


33 West 37th St. 


There is a jolly good 
luncheon at noon. 





And after the theatre 
DANCE AND HEAR THE GYPSIES SING 





™ ** MARK TWAIN’S 
1601 SUPPRESSED STORY 


A Rabelaisian account of Elizabethan court life. 
Unexpurgated edition de luxe on finest American 
vellum. Shipped from U.S. depot; prepaid, $5.00. 
Make check, express, or U.S. postal money order to 


Clemens Press, Box 95, Sta. A, Montreal, Can. 

















THE NEW YORKER 
Cow 

Tue New Yorker is published 
| every Friday in New York City by | 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
45th Street. R. H. Freiscumann, 
president; “E. ‘R. SpauLpInea, vice- 
president; R. W. Cox.ins, secretary 
and treasurer; Raymonp B. Bowen. 
advertising manager. Bryant 6622. | 




















The Australian Place With the 
Clubby Atmosphere 





THE 
KANGAROO 


47 West 50th St. 
’ New York City 





Tel. Circle 3390 





Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 


English Food - Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 
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AT LUNCHEON— 








“FT HANK heavens my doctor did not forbid cigarettes. 
They are the only vice I am permitted to retain without 
worrying about my figure . . . and I have found a new 
one lately—cigarette, my dear, not vice. . . . It is made 
by the master of the Egyptian process, which my profound 
husband informs me, with masculine superiority, is the per- 





fect method of blending rare Turkish tobaccos. . . . And 
it has the loveliest name, MILTIADES. . . . Wasn't he 
the general at Marathon, or the courier, or something? . . 
By all means, my dear . . . Do have some dessert. . . . 
I shall light a MILTIADES and gloat as you grow 
stouter.. . .” 





MILTIADES 


Equptian CIGARETTE 





For Sale in the Plain, Gold, 
Better Places Cork Ends 


Ow hheades Ouelachrumg tne 








FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C, MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 
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“FOR SEVERAL YEARS I HAVE BEEN SUBJECT to nervous in- 
digestion and chronic constipation. My complexion was poor, I did not 
relish meals, I was blue and despondent. Such was my condition six 
weeks ago. I decided to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a thorough trial. 
In six weeks have averaged three cakes a day. My appetite 1s return- 
ing, my complexion is much better, and, last but not least, my consti- 
pation gradually leaving. Thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


, Mrs. Bessie A. Waricut, Chicago, III. 





“FOR YEARS IT HAVE BEEN AN ARDENT EXPONENT of 
sports out-of-doors. In spite of this I was a victim of chronic auto- 
intoxication, which developed into lasting headaches. In 1922 I 
started eating Fleischmann’s Yeast each day. The result was amaz- 
ing: all trace of intestinal poisoning disappeared and with it the 
dreaded headaches. Now my cherished vacation at St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, each winter, is perfect mental and physical relaxation.” 


Epwarp C, Dusie, New York City 


THE SUCCESS STORY °F THOUSANDS 


Constipation conquered, skin and stom- 
ach disorders corrected, youthful vitality 
rezained—thanks to one food 


Nor a “CURE-ALL,” not a medicine in any sense— 
I‘leischmann’s Yeast is simply a_remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before meals: 
on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—or just plain, 
nibbled from the cake. For constipation especially, dis- 
solve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for 
two or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it 
today! 

And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 





Health. Health Research Dept.Y-0, aa» % 

— - ° . rn. 

The Fleischmann Company, 701 —— 
Washington Street, New York. . 































“LAST FALL I FELT TIRED AND WORN 
OUT with a lack of energy caused by constipa- 
tion. I was also troubled with piniples and black- 
heads. My friends were eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, and so I began. I ate two cakes a day 
spread on crackers. In the short space of three 
weeks I felt like a new person. I am no longer 
troubled with constipation and my skin is free 
from blemishes.” 
Mrs. Atsert Gunn, Akron, Ohio 

THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire sys 
tem—aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes 
constipation. Eat two or three cakes every day. 














of 
Myriad “Domes 


VER the shifting sands of the 
desert to lovely E] Oued 
a thousand creamy domes in a jade 
setting. Curious, unfathomable city 
different except for the grace- 
ful minarets that tower, spire-like, 
over the rounded roofs. 


Can you go on and on in a hum-drum existence 

while the Arabian Nights are a thing of 
the present as well as the past? Plan days of 
enchantment. Start at Tunis. When you can 
tear yourself away from her famous bazaars, go 
on to Tozeur, the mysterious, the subtle, the 
ancient El Oued Touggourt of 
huddled caravans ready to brave the sand 
storms, the mirages of the desert. And north 
ward through tawny Biskra, pearly Constan- 
time . . to Algeria, the azure 


How can you get there? It’s little more than a 
day from Marseilles across the blue Mediter 
ranean to Tunis or Algiers. Europe is but six 
days from the Statue of Liberty on a de Luxe 
French Liner or a luxurious one-cabin boat 

with its noted cuisine and service, viva 
cious dances, deck games and interesting people 


The de Luxe French Liners sail to Plymouth, 
England; then Havre. The one-cabin Liners 
direct to Havre where there ts no trans- 
ferring to tenders. Down the gangplank to the 
special boat train waiting. In three hours, 
Paris; overnight, Marseilles and the Riviera 
Then, at the end of ‘the longest gangplank in 
the world the mystery of North Afri 
ca, held together by thousands of miles of ex- 
cellent macadam highway and _ thirty-one 
famous Transatlantique hotels! 


Write for descriptive booklet by Rosita Forbes 

















Srench Line 











